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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: . 

The years as they pass bring periods of special sorrow when 
death takes from among us those who have become an essential 
part of our intellectual and spiritual environment. At least they 
seem essential, until by the providence of God they pass to the 
higher stage of human existence. With sadness and a deep 
sense of loss, but with precious memories, we turn and attach 
ourselves to others. The present has brought to us an excep- 
tional group of deaths: Professor Green, of Princeton; Rabbi 
Isaac Wise, of Cincinnati; Principal T. C. Edwards, of Wales; 
and Professor J. H. Barbour, of Middletown, Conn. Professor 
Bruce’s death also is still so recent that his name may be linked 
with theirs in the church’s roll of honor. The magnificent work 
which these great men have performed for the present century 
we mark with gratitude. 

- Of the long and exceptionally useful career of Professor 
William Henry Green we count it a privilege to speak somewhat 
at length. The memorial article which is given the first place in 
this issue is an account of Dr. Green’s work which Professor 
John D. Davis, his colleague at Princeton, has kindly prepared 
at our request for the BisticaL Worip. Unmeasured honor is 
to be given Dr. Green for his service to biblical scholarship— not 
only to biblical scholarship, but to the entire cause of pure and 
true religion. Our frontispiece picture of Dr. Green is from a 
recent photograph which his family considers to present the best 
likeness of him in these late years. May;this tribute to America’s 
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great scholar awaken for him those thoughts and affections 
which a life of unusual beauty and service deserves. 

Some account of the important work of Rabbi Wise among 
the Jews of America was given in the Bis_icaL Wor Lp last 
month. Earnest efforts, which must prove successful, are being 
made to enlarge the foundation and sphere of the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, of which he was the head, with the intent of 
making a great Jewish university as a monument to President 
Wise’s memory. 

The death of Principal T. C. Edwards, of the Calvinistic 
. Methodist College at Bala, Wales, occurred on March 22. A 
brief reference to his life and work will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. The service which Principal Edwards rendered to 
New Testament scholarship, particularly in his commentaries 
upon several of the New Testament books, is known and appre- 
ciated by hosts of Bible students in this country as well as in 
Great Britain. 

These three scholars had lived long and had reached an age 
when death comes not as a surprise, however great ‘the bereave- 
ment. But we could not have anticipated, or have been in any 
way prepared for, the death on April 29 of Professor John H. 
Barbour, D.D., who occupied the New Testament chair at 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. His passing came 
as a shock of affliction to all who knew him and his work. Dr. 
Barbour was forty-six years of age, having been born at Torrington, 
Conn., in 1854. He was a graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, 
in 1873. Three years later he was ordained as deacon, and in 
1878 was made priest in the Episcopal church. Until 1889 he 
was in charge of Grace Chapel, Hartford, acting also after 1882 
as librarian of Trinity College. In 1889 he was appointed to 
the chair of New Testament literature and interpretation at 
Berkeley Divinity School. It was while serving with great 
ability and favor in this position that his death occurred. Dr. 
Barbour had published one small but scholarly book, entitled 
The Beginnings of the Historic Episcopate. The Worip 
has given to its readers not a few useful articles and thoughtful 
reviews from his pen, one of the latest of which will be found in 
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this number, prepared some weeks before his death. Dr. Bar- 
bour had long been in delicate health, and a severe attack of the 
grippe which he had contracted proved fatal. He was a well- 
qualified, painstaking, and accurate scholar, a man of sound judg- 
ment and of kindly spirit, to whom all became attached who 
passed under his instruction or, otherwise knew him. 

American scholarship cannot easily recover from the loss 
which the last few months have brought to it. Still another loss, 
of a different kind, it is fitting to mention in this connection. 
On April 21 Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, of Michigan City, Ind., 
died at the age of seventy-eight years. Mrs. Haskell also, 
though in a different way, made a noteworthy contribution to 
the cause of biblical learning and true religion. Her munificent 
gifts in support of religious instruction have already become 
widely known. The Haskell Oriental Museum at the University 
of Chicago is the most conspicuous of a large number of gifts, 
but the establishment of the ‘‘ Haskell Lectures on Comparative 
Religion” at the same university, and the ‘Lectureship on the 
Relation of Christianity to the other Faiths of the World,” 
according to the provisions of which the lectures have been and 
will continue to be delivered in various parts of the world, are no 
less useful contributions to the great cause to which she was 
devoted. Her interest in this kind of work began at the time of 
the Parliament of Religions in 1893. The spirit of cordial 
sympathy which she showed for all efforts on behalf of religion, 
and her profound conviction of the value of higher education, 
ennobled and beautified all her benefactions. 

May we not enter with full appreciation and gratitude into 
the lives of Christian service which these persons have lived, 
and find in them an inspiration to go forward with full trust and 
untiring zeal to make our own lives useful for the kingdom of 
God which they so nobly and so faithfully served ? 

THE Epirors. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN D. Davis, Pu.D., D.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


Tue death of Professor William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., 
took place at Princeton, N. J.,on February 10. He was seventy- 
five years of age, having been born at Groveville, N. J., in 1825. 

In 1851, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, Rev. William 
Henry Green, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, was called to the chair of oriental and biblical 
literature in the theological seminary at Princeton. He accepted 
the call, and at the beginning of the session in August of that 
year he entered upon his new duties. 

Professor Green soon became widely and favorably known as 
a grammarian of the Hebrew language. He had already taught 
the elements of Hebrew to the students of the seminary at 
Princeton for three sessions, from 1846 to 1849, and he rendered 
the same service during the first twenty-two years of his incum- 
bency of the Hebrew chair, except for an interruption of one 
year. He gave other linguistic instruction also during this 
period, teaching at various times Sanskrit, Aramaic, and Arabic. 
In 1861 he published A Grammar of the Hebrew Language; in 
1868, An Elementary Hebrew Grammar; and in 1872, A Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. His Hebrew Grammar reached its fifth edition in 
1888. Gesenius’ grammar went through six editions in Germany 
during the same years. 

The grammatical system most in vogue in America when Dr. 
Green’s work appeared was that of Gesenius, who was repre- 
sented by the translations of his grammar made by Stuart and 
Conant. Stuart had substituted in 1846 in place of his own 
text-book a translation of the fourteenth edition of Gesenius’ 
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grammar as revised by Rédiger, and Conant’s edition of 1855 
was a translation of the seventeenth edition of Gesenius. But 
the field had not been uncontested. Nordheimer had published 
a grammar in New York in 1838, and a revision in 1842. Fol- 
lowing Ewald, he dropped the terminology which had been bor- 
rowed from the Latin grammar, but which is false and misleading 
when applied to the phenomena of the Hebrew language. No 
other grammarian of the Hebrew language did this in America 
until Dr. Green, and the German revisers of Gesenius have 
scarcely yet cast off the last remnants. 

Nordheimer and Green departed from both Gesenius and 
Ewald in the matter of the names given to the two tenses of the 
verb, and preferred to retain the older designation of preterite 
and future, and consequently to say Vav conversive instead of 
Vav consecutive. Their judgment in this minor preference has 
not been sustained, but their rejection of the Latin terminology 
has been sanctioned by the general consent of succeeding 
scholars. Their grammars accordingly mark a permanent stride 
forward. Nordheimer, following the scheme elaborated by Gese- 
nius, Classified the vowels according to their origin, and repre- 
sented the system by the familiar triangle d 7U. The same 
classification was adopted by Dr. Green, but was not presented 
so clearly, forcibly, and graphically. It is contained in a brief 
paragraph of four lines. Green rejected Gesenius’ grouping of 
the vowels into five long and five short, to which Nordheimer 
and, of course, Gesenius’ American translators adhered, in, favor 
of Ewald’s triple arrangement; and his rejection of Gesenius’ 
classification has been fully sustained, even by the revisers of 
Gesenius. Green’s diagram of the mutations of vowels is cor- 
rectly based on the three pure vowels; hence it is accurate as 
far as it goes, and is simple; whereas Nordheimer’s table is 
cumbrous, though accurate; a mere recital of facts without exhi- 
bition of the genetic relations. Both grammars were a distinct 
advance over all German grammars and their American repro- 
ductions; that is, they were the foremost grammars of their time 
in respect to terminology and practical form; but Green took 
the longer step in advance. How much longer will be more 
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apparent when other features of the two grammars are noticed. 
Green’s superiority over Nordheimer is seen in his greater 
accuracy in statement of facts, in conciseness without loss of 
clearness, and especially in the absence of philosophical and 
philological explanations in which Nordheimer indulged but 
failed. Further, Green far surpassed Nordheimer in the com- 
pleteness of his survey of word-forms. He exhibits the phe- 
nomena of the Hebrew language more exactly than had been 
done in any preceding work. His grammar was a _ notable 
achievement for the time. The great advance made since 1861 
_has been in the treatment of the noun and verb, and it has been 
rendered possible by the light cast upon Hebrew morphology 
by comparative Semitic grammar. 

In 1888 Dr. Green revised the etymological part of his gram- 
mar slightly, and considerably enlarged the syntax. The new 
edition was an improvement over the older one; but the original 
work was the greater of the two. It recorded the highest attain- 
ment made up to that time in a Hebrew grammar intended for 
practical use. Professor McCurdy, of Toronto, has placed on 
record his estimate of Dr. Green’s grammatical work: 

Dr. Green became the Hebrew teacher of his generation in Princeton— 
not in Princeton merely, but in America; in fact, the most influential Hebrew 
teacher of his time among English-speaking men. As all the world knows, 
this influence was exerted mainly through his grammatical works. The two 
grammatical systems in vogue at the time when Dr. Green’s larger grammar 
appeared came short of adequate fitness —the one by following too closely the 
grammars of the classical languages, the other by an over-refinement of 
exposition. It is enough to say that Dr. Green’s grammatical system, by its 
lucidity of arrangement, its aptness and preciseness of definition, its sense of 
proportion in the treatment of linguistic phenomena, enables the pupil to 
apply at once his knowledge of forms and inflections to the explanation of his 

But what he accomplished was not merely the simplifying and 
popularizing of Hebrew study. His treatment of the phenomena of the 
language was at the same time broad, scientific, philosophic. 

Dr. Green ceased to teach Hebrew grammar in 1873. The 
time and energy gained for higher labor by the relinquishment 
of the elementary Hebrew instruction were devoted for twelve 
years to the revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, 
and after the completion of this work by the American committee 
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in conjunction with the English committee, the American com- 
panies undertook a revision of their own work. Of the American 
Old Testament company, which was composed of fourteen emi- 
nent biblical scholars representing six denominations of Protes- 
tants, Dr. Green was the first and only chairman; and through 
their earnest discussions, in which individual opinion was advanced 
and defended with zeal and learning, amidst differences of view 
which at times threatened to defeat the objects of revision, he 
conducted the company with gentleness, patience, humility, and 
power, winning their respect and gratitude. 

It was toward the close of this period, when the brunt of the 
revision work was done, that he found himself called upon to 
devote the powers of his mind henceforth almost exclusively to 
criticism. He had been engaged in critical studies as early as 
1850, as his bibliography shows. With his assumption of the 
duties of his professorship in 1851, his patient investigations in 
that field became continuous and abundant, and it may be truth- 
fully said that he devoted himself exclusively to criticism from 
the time that the theory of Reuss and Graf was given standing 
and strength by Kuenen and Wellhausen. The scholarly traits of 
his work and the masterly manner in which his discussions were 
conducted attracted attention, and from the first his writings were 
republished on the other side of the Atlantic. In 1884 the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. For fifty years he had standing in the front rank of 
Old Testament scholars. 

Dr. Green was convinced by evidence contributed by the 
several departments of biblical learning that the Bible’s own 
account of itself is true; and he subjected everything which con- 
troverted that doctrine to searching examination. As the Bible’s 
own account of itself is the church’s doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
he became a champion of the original and unbroken faith of the 
church; and by reason of the scholarliness of his work and the 
uprightness and courtesy of his debate he proved himself an 
acceptable champion. Through his published writings, especially 
through four small volumes, Zhe Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 
The Unity of Genesis, Moses and the Prophets, and The Hebrew 
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Feasts, he put heart into many men and enabled them to retain 
the Bible as true. It was especially pleasant to him to know 
that even in the land of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis his 
books brought joy to churchmen. A number of German pastors, 
university-trained clergymen, who are known as writers also, like 
Rupprecht, of Sausenhofen, Pfeiffer, of Noerenberg, and Doering, 
of Rheydt, looked to him almost as a leader, always as an 
authority. Hoedemaker, of Amsterdam, in’ a book already 
translated into German, not only draws upon Dr. Green’s work, 
but passes a judgment upon him that reminds one of Professor 
Mead’s appreciative estimate. 

Fellowship was possible with another school also, represented 
by the late Dr. Dillmann and including, among others, Baudissin, 
Klostermann, Kittel, and Zéckler, who differ widely among 
themselves, but unite on common ground in holding the priority 
of priest to prophet. In placing priest before prophet they 
agree with the biblical record, and so far are a wall of defense 
against the Graf-Wellhausen theory. With the views and aims 
of this school Dr. Green had great sympathy, from their investiga- 
tions he derived profit, and the scholarship of their greatest 
men he profoundly admired. In the late date which they 
assign to the legislation of Deuteronomy, however, he believed 
that they erred. He was convinced that they misinterpreted 
the evidence and surrendered their cause; and his argument is 
often directed against them. He was able to show that his 
theory is not only the biblical theory, whereas theirs is only 
partially so, but that his theory also accounts for the acknowl- 
edged facts of Israel’s history as well as theirs does, and accords 
better with the results reached by other lines of investigation. 
Zéckler saw the value of Dr. Green’s work, and the necessity of 
reckoning with it in critical research; and he lost no opportunity 
of drawing the attention of Germans to it in the pages of his 
magazine. 

With this school of criticism in the ascendant, the resources 
of Dr. Green’s great intellect would scarcely have been called 
forth in their fulness. The issue at stake was important, but not 
so vital as in the debate over the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. 
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Between the biblical teaching and the latter theory there is, of 
course, no possible treaty of peace. One or the other must 
perish. It was in this controversy that Dr. Green’s great work 
was done. His contribution has been this: he has been able to 
show that the Bible’s own account of itself is superior to the 
counter-theory in that it possesses a consistent tradition reach- 
ing back into the earliest literature, puts less constraint, to say 
the least, upon the text and exegesis of the law, the prophets, 
and the psalms, and upon the acknowledged course of Israel’s 
history, and fits into the well-ascertained results obtained in the 
several branches of the theological encyclopedia. His work 
along this line is masterful. 

The outstanding characteristic of Dr. Green, which made 
him a thorough, earnest, and indefatigable investigator, was his 
love of truth. He had no end to serve, and no desire, save to 
discover and conserve the truth. Consequently he stated the 
problems of Old Testament criticism with entire candor, and set 
forth the arguments on both sides of the question with fairness 
and completeness. Further, he possessed thorough knowledge 
of the subjects of his department, both of the Old Testament and 
of critical views respecting it. His Unity of Genesis is a com- 
plete compendium of opinion respecting the partition cf each 
chapter and verse in Genesis. His Hebrew Feasts drew from 
Siegfried the confession, made with lofty and indifferent air and 
‘some touch of satire, ‘“‘nicht ungeriistet zog er aus, zu wagen den 
gewaltigen Strauss ;’’ words of which the sense is imitated by the 
rendering: ‘Not unarmed did he go out, to undertake the fear- 
ful bout.”’ Professor Mead several years ago, when estimating 
Dr. Green’s contribution to biblical criticism, cautiously declared 
him to be “furnished as few others have been with a store of 
such knowledge as pertains to his department;” and that, 
although the foreign scholars whom he confronted in his Moses 
and the Prophets ‘ranked as Coryphzi among the extreme critics 
of the modern school,” yet 


it is safe to say that on every point their American opponent showed 
himself fully their equal in minute acquaintance with the questions at issue, 
and more than their equal in his ability to take a comprehensive view of 
the meaning and relations of the Old Testament books and institutions. 
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To every subject under his investigation he applied a calm, 
scholarly, exhaustive method. He subjected the entire body of 
opinion on the question at issue to dispassionate crucial exami- 
nation. Siegfried confessed that he showed no fanaticism. He 
was venomously attacked in certain quarters, and sneered at, 
but he remained unmoved. He made no retort in kind. He 
never forgot his duty as a scholar and a Christian; he never 
swerved from the judicial attitude of the true critic. He was 
not a partisan ; he was an honest, humble, godly seeker after truth. 
As Professor Edward L. Curtis, of Yale University, has said: 

In solid learning, judicial fairness, and Christian courtesy [he] has been 
surpassed by none in these days of controversy over the nature of the Bible. 

It is a great thing for a man not only to secure admiration 
from the scholars of his own trend of thought, but also to wrest 
from his opponents in debate the acknowledgment of his scholar- 
ship. This Dr. Green did. Not to enumerate individuals, this 
recognition has been publicly accorded by theological faculties 
so diverse in tendency as those of New College, Edinburgh ; 
Alexandrian University, Finland; the universities of Leipzig, 
Breslau, Giessen, Greifswald, in Germany; and Ziirich, in Switzer- 
land. These tributes are honorable alike to those who have 
bestowed them and to him. They illuminate the words of Pro- 
fessor McCurdy: 

While other names before his had been written large upon its walls, the 
men of this time have learned through him also to think deferentially and 
reverently of Princeton. 

Evidently Dr. Green vindicated to the world the scholarliness 
of the conservative higher criticism. His work of research was 
coextensive with the problems of Old Testament criticism, 
covering the Graf-Wellhausen theory of development, the vari- 
ous hypotheses regarding the composition of the Pentateuch, 
and the questions of introduction generally ; so that his vindica- 
tion of the scholarliness of conservative criticism extended 
through its whole range. 

The secret of Dr. Green’s power is found in the transparent 
honesty of the man, the thoroughness of his scholarship, and his 
calm, judicial procedure. His unsurpassed knowledge of the 
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Scriptures ; of the critical positions, both conservative and radi- 
cal, and the arguments by which they are buttressed ; of the his- 
tory of criticism, its impulses, methods, and dependence on 
philosophy ; and of the relations of these questions to funda- 
mental positions and well-established truths in other departments 
of thought, convinced him of the impregnability of the biblical 
claim and its ultimate triumph, gave depth and system and 
authority to his work, compelled respect from the great minds of 
all parties, and rendered the result of his labor acceptable to a 
wide circle of scholars outside of the narrower sphere of biblical 
criticism. 


JESUS’ CONCEPTION OF NATURE. 


By REv. WILLIAM DEWAR, B.A,, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


In any theory of the universe there are three things of which 
account must be given: God, man, and nature. These are the 
great terms of our thought. There is the world without us, the 
world within us, and the God above us. Unless we know what 
Jesus thought of these great realities and their relation to one 
another, we cannot understand him. 

Jesus’ attitude toward nature is a matter of deep interest, 
He was not a philosopher. So far as we know, he never entered 
into any philosophical discussion with his disciples. There is no 
hint of it in his memoirs. There is no trace of speculation in 
any of his conversations or discourses. Everywhere there is 
insight into being, but his words are intensely practical. And 
his theory of the universe can be gathered only from the impli- 
cations of his words. 

Much less was Jesus a scientist. There was little philosophy 
and less science in Palestine in his days, and his speech has no 
suggestion of any scientific study. He had an intimate knowl- 
edge of nature, there is an abundance of close and accurate obser- 
vation; but there is no indication of any scientific generalization. 
Natural science lay entirely outside of his line of work. 

Everywhere Jesus appears in the capacity of a prophet. He 
is a teacher, with a sublime thought of the world in which we 
live, and deep insight into human life; and his words are living 
truths for the souls of men. When he speaks, his thought shows 
no signs of labor, and he uses little or no argument ; he launches 
his great truths into the minds of men, in the conviction that the 
living truth will work its own way. 

Yet the truth which science and philosophy explore is impli- 
cated in all his teaching, and though he never stops to discuss it, 
nature was by no means absent from his thought or of small 
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influence upon his life. His intimacy with nature is one of the 
delightful surprises of the student who looks into the matter. 
How many were the plants, animals, and various inanimate objects 
of which he spoke! He seems to have noticed everything and 
observed it accurately. His parables are matchless descriptions 
of detail, and the numberless figures of his speech are equally 
true to nature’s changing form. He had the poet’s eye for the 
living truth. 

Jesus’ early life in Nazareth, and the fact that most of his 
ministry was in the country, not in the city, easily explain this 
wide acquaintance with nature. There was an abundance of 
opportunity for observation. Those thirty years of quiet life in 
Nazareth were of themselves sufficient, with a beautiful and 
impressive scenery ever before the eye. Then his ministry was 
one long journey, broken in a hundred different ways, but still 
one long journey along the great thoroughfares of Palestine, 
and into its deepest retreats. It was a life lived chiefly out of 
doors. The varied character of that ministry is suggested by 
his own words: ‘The foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
Jesus was at home everywhere—the mountain-tops and the 
valleys, the river-courses and the lakes, the deserts and the 
fields, were all alike familiar to him. 

With such an opportunity, and with the clear, open eye of the 
brightest intelligence, what wonder is it that his teaching does 
nature the amplest honor! Where else do we find such delicate 
perception or healthy sentiment? Nature is never allowed to 
bulk too largely in a world where man’s fateful destiny is the 
absorbing thing. But nature is never forgotten, with its com- 
manding influence over men. Jesus looks nature in the face, 
sees a purpose, a sympathy, and a necessity there which throw 
light upon the whole of man’s life. . He lived his own life in 
healthful contact with nature, and his teaching is warm with its 
life. 

Jesus’ personal feeling toward nature is a valuable index to 
his teaching; and his feeling in relation to various aspects of 
nature is clearly discernible. 
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There is, for example, his delight in its beauty. Everywhere 
in his teaching there is manifest the pleasure he took in the 
sunshine, the green fields, the birds of the air, the flowers of the 
hillside, the fresh springs of water, the vineyards and orchards. 
Nature was full of charm, and this charm had a great power 
over him, refreshing and soothing and inspiring him. 

His sensitiveness to the great contrasts in nature is also very 
noticeable. The light and the darkness, the mountain and the 
valley, the lakeside and the river-course, the fruitful fields and 
the wilderness, have all their separate values. For rest and 
quietness he seeks the great solitudes; for prayer he goes to 
the mountain-tops; in temptation he enters the deep wilderness. 
His illustrations from nature of man’s moral life abundantly 
show this appreciation of nature’s great features, with its varying 
lights and shadows. 

Then there is his fearlessness in the midst of danger. In the 
wilderness he was with the wild beasts forty days and defense- 
less (Mark 1:13). The storms of Galilee cannot disturb his 
calm spirit. In the height of the storm he rebukes the disciples 
because they are afraid. He had an absolute faith in God’s 
providence ; and his sense of man’s dominion over nature was 
complete (Luke 10:19). 

These feelings of the Nazarene in relation to nature are pro- 
foundly interesting, and throw a distinct light upon his concep- 
tion of nature. 

There are three ways in which we may regard nature, viz., in 
itself, apart from all else; in its relation to man; and in its rela- 
tion to God. Jesus never spoke of nature except in its moral 
and spiritual relations; and yet we may easily gather something 
of what he thought of it in the abstract. 

There is, first of all, the order of nature. Certainly there is 
no talk of natural laws, after the modern scientific manner. But 
the idea of law is paramount. There is no chance work in the 
physical world ; everything happens in a fixed order. And Jesus 
uses this idea of natural law most impressively. ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’’ This order of nature 
cannot be in any way disturbed by man; it is never subject to 
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human caprice. ‘‘Thou shalt not swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black.” ‘Which of you, 
by taking thought, can add one cubit unto his stature?” There 
is a vast unchanging law running through all of the natural 
world, giving it unity and unfathomed meaning. 

There is also the beauty of nature. We have already men- 
tioned Jesus’ intense delight in nature; but his appreciation of 
its beauty was not simply a matter of feeling, it was a deliberate 
judgment. ‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Nature is beautiful in form and color, in light and shadow, in 
movement and music, in vastness and symmetry, in strength and 
gentleness; but its beauty is not simply sensuous; it is like a 
face, living, expressive, filled with intelligence, suggestive of our 
own best thoughts, deep calling unto deep. It is a beauty that 
is not seen at our first glance, perhaps never seen, but clothes 
nature with a radiance that floods the understanding heart. 

Jesus also spoke often of the transitoriness of everything 
natural. This is an aspect of nature that powerfully affects 
noble souls. In nature there is continual change; nothing abides. 
The grass in the field, the treasures of the earth, our bodies, 
everything perisheth. It is a thought that was ever present to 
the mind of Jesus. The present order of things had a beginning, 
and it will have an end. Nothing is distinctly said of a new 
heaven and earth, though man’s resurrection implies there will 
be such. But the heaven and earth that we know shall pass 
away. At the last day, the end of the world shall fully match in 
significance the foundation of the world. 

The complete absence of any scientific speculation in Jesus’ 
teaching is very evident. The common belief of men is also his 
faith. Only in Jesus the common belief is uplifted into another 
atmosphere, and freed of everything superstitious. Jesus’ under- 
standing of nature was the perception of a very rare and pure 
intelligerce. 

Nature’s relation to man is a much more important topic in the 
teaching of the Great Reformer. The relation is so extensive 
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and so intimate that it has a profound significance in man’s life. 
Nature soon loses its interest, except in its association with 
man’s fateful career ; but its connection with man’s destiny gives 
it a sublime interest. 

Perhaps the most familiar thought of nature in its relation to 
man is that nature is man’s dwelling place. It is the sphere of 
his life and the scene of every activity. The natural world is 
always with us—we are born in it, and live in it, and lie 
down init. The earth is man’s home, as heaven is the dwel- 
ling place of God. ‘ Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” Man’s home is not a thatched hut, but the 
round green earth, washed by the sea, and overarched by the 
blue vault and the shining stars. He who does not live in healthy 
contact with nature and delights not in its infinitely varied 
beauty is not really at home in the world. It is the grandeur 
of the world that makes it a fit home for men; and only the 
vanities of our petty life keep us out of our natural freedom. 

Nature, however, is much more than a dwelling place; just 
because it is our dwelling place, it puts a limit upon man’s 
energies. All that man can do must be done in the midst of 
nature, and in harmony with her. Man is physically a part of 
nature, a child that must obey the authority of every natural 
law. And nature, while it gives man his opportunity and main- 
tains his life, hedges him about in every action. The material 
conditions of man’s life are never overlooked by Jesus. He 
heals the sick that he may teach them moral truth. Nature also 
lays its hand upon him, and he seeks the solitudes for rest in the 
midst of his labors. In gentleness or sternness, nature exerts 
the full measure of its power; the soul is imprisoned and 
chained by the nature that is so generous and fair (cf John 
17:24). 

But nature is by no means the master, for in obeying nature 
man rules, and nature is an instrument for moral ends. This is 
man’s dominion over land and sea, that he bends nature to his 
will, and in conquering nature achieves his own good. There is a 
kindness in nature’s rough ways that blesses the brave, strong 
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man. This sense of dominion was very marked in Jesus’ life, 
and in all his teaching he speaks of material things as means 
toward noble ends. The whole heaven and earth is a scaffold- 
ing by which man’s life is built up in righteousness. The limita- 
tions of nature become the occasions of man’s moral triumphs, 
when the soul asserts itself in loyalty to the obligations of an 
ideal that far transcends all natural laws. 

There is, however, another thought of nature, saddening in its 
prominence, for it is very prominent in Jesus’ teaching, viz., the 
frequent disorder of nature. The tares in the field, the barren- 
ness of fruit trees, the diseases of the body, arrest his attention. 
What this disorder means is apparent enough. There is no 
natural law broken; it is nature’s revolt from man’s dominion, 
in some way the result of man’s own disordered life. Man’s life 
has come far short of the nobleness of moral freedom; and in 
his folly man continually outrages nature’s laws. Nature suffers 
in every failure of man, and nature has its revenge. There is 
disorder everywhere—waste, privation, defeat, pain, decay — 
nature unused by wise methods for highest ends, and so turning 
upon man like an injured beast of burden. The grandeur and 
the beauty and the bounty and the serviceableness of nature are 
often eclipsed by its savage sternness wherever there is dis- 
order. 

But this disorder only increases its meaning in another 
regard. Nature is a great mirror, in which man can see himself, 
finding symbols of the deep mystic meanings of his life. The 
symbolism of nature is based upon a real kinship between man 
and nature, and helps greatly to illumine man’s way. Men have 
quickly recognized it and have always spoken of their life in 
its terms. It is specially the language of the poet and of the 
seer; and Jesus makes a very large and unsurpassed use of it. 
His imagery, and especially the parables, are the exquisite work 
of a master. How subtle is nature in its suggestiveness! It is 
the counterpart of man’s inner life, and its expressive beauty 
flashes light into the great moral world which lies beyond. 

These relations of nature to man are constantly in the back- 
ground of Jesus’ teaching. Jesus does not discuss any one of 
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them, for his teaching has a very different purpose. But they 
are vital relations, and Jesus makes abundant use of them. 
They are the simple ideas of our practical life, thoroughly 
attested by the common experience of men. They are, of 
course, in harmony with the best scientific conclusions; but 
Jesus’ words show no trace of speculation, and do not permit of 
any scientific deductions. 

The supreme interest of nature to Jesus was its relation to 
God. Jesus was a religious teacher, with his thoughts ever upon 
eternity, and consequently the divine relations of nature give its 
real meaning. Nature is aflame with the presence of God, like 
the burning bush in the wilderness to the eye of Moses; and, 
therefore, every part of nature was to him holy ground. 

The sublime faith of the ancient Hebrew prophets can easily 
be traced in Jesus’ words. God is the absolute ‘‘ Lord of heaven 
and earth.” This is the title given by Jesus in a prayer which 
specially recognizes God’s sovereign action (Matt. 11:25; Luke 
10:21). All power and all authority reside in him; he is the 
great King. Heaven is his throne, and earth is the footstool of 
his feet (Matt. 5:34, 35). His will lives and rules on land and 
sea, and nothing is impossible to his hand. 

If we inquire into the modes of God’s activity in nature, we 
find the ancient faith of men and of Israel, enlarged and illumi- 
nated. God is the creator of the world, in the beginning making 
all things by the word of his power (Mark 13:19). There was 
a time when the world was not (John 17:5, 24); but God 
founded it in unsearchable wisdom, preparing all things for the 
fateful life of man (Matt. 25:34; Luke 11:50). God also is 
the ruler of the universe, upholding the mighty frame and 
directing the mighty concourse of events. Not a star in its 
orbit, not a blade of grass in the field, not a storm on the hills, 
but is energized and controlled by that Almighty will. God also 
is the Redeemer of the world, not simply in renewing the face 
of nature every year, but in restoring order where there is dis- 
order. This is the meaning of Jesus’ miracles, and especially of 
the miracles of healing. God by his miraculous power lifts 
nature out of its decay and enlarges its serviceableness for high 
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moral ends. These are very meager statements concerning 
God’s activities in nature, but they do not need amplification. 
Nature is powerless, nature is meaningless, apart from the will 
and purpose of God; and every movement in nature is tremulous 
with the divine activity. 

It follows that nature in all its parts is a direct revelation of 
God. And this is the special use which Jesus makes of nature. 
God’s presence in nature reveals his character ; and to Jesus that 
character is ever love. We learn many things about God in 
nature, but God’s character is a perfect unity, and wherever we 
see his wisdom and power, there also we see his love. This is a 
difficult faith for the majority of men, but Providence is a Love 
which fully blesses only moral heroes. In nature this sublime 
love of God manifests itself, and it makes its appeal unto men. 
Jesus saw it everywhere in the natural world; and he gives us 
most striking examples. God clotheth the grass with beautiful 
flowers, and maketh the lilies more beautiful than the robes of 
kings. He maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth the rain upon the just and the unjust. He knoweth 
the wants of all his creatures, and provideth an abundance. He 
feedeth the birds of the air and giveth us each day our daily 
bread. His mercy enfoldeth all; not even a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without his watchful care. The love of God shineth 
in nature as brightly as the light of the radiant sun. There is 
love in its beauty, there is love in its bounty—yes, even in 
its terrors and catastrophes there is love (cf John 11:4). It 
is this vision of love that explains Jesus’ absolute confidence 
in nature and his fearlessness in the midst of its dangers. It 
explains also his rebukes of the disciples. For example, upon 
the mountain he taught them, saying: ‘If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
And in the tempest on the Sea of Galilee he chided them, say- 
ing: ‘‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” Providence 
encompasses the children of the great King with the everlasting 
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love, a love that directs man in infinite wisdom toward the sub- 
limest ends. 

If we wish a more philosophical statement of this conception 
of nature, certain inferences from Jesus’ words can easily be made. 
Jesus always spoke of God’s relation to nature as a transcendent 
one. God’s dwelling is in heaven, not on the earth. “Your 
Father which is in heaven,” is the constantly recurring phrase. 
And from the seat of majesty on high God reigns. But earth 
is not shut out from his presence; for it is the footstool of his 
throne. God is everywhere present inthe natural world. Jesus’ 
words to the woman of Samaria are emphatic: ‘‘ Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jeru- 
salem, shall ye worship the Father . . . . The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth.’’ The localized presence of God is, to be sure, 
an illusion, but the universal presence is a sublime reality. God’s 
presence is manifest everywhere, filling nature to its utmost 
capacity with the wisdom and the power and the love of heaven. 
Nevertheless, in nature is not seen his eternal glory. God’s 
being is not imprisoned in nature. Especially in those miracles 
of Jesus, God manifests his transcendent power. Nature cannot 
contain Him who inhabiteth eternity. Nature is impersonal, but 
God is a person, and his activity is personal. God’s real dwell- 
ing, therefore, is far above and away. The eternal glory belongs 
to the unseen, and the natural world is only the outer court in 
the great temple. 

This doctrine of an immanent and transcendent God of love 
sums up and illustrates all Jesus’ sayings about nature. It gives 
us his conception of nature in a single phrase; and it fully 
explains his splendid attitude toward nature, both in life and 
death. 

Especially noteworthy is his feeling that there is nothing 
unholy in the material world. His mind was freed of supersti- 
tion. The soiling earth and the brawny muscle are divine 
things; and the tiny flower can teach men truths that lie far 
beyond the world’s opinions. How grand and solemn is nature! 
how beautiful its sunlight, how terrible its darkness! What a 
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theater for human action! And how near God comes to us in 
the crimsoning of the blood or in the breath of the winds! 

And yet nature is far from being the whole. It is even far 
from being the commanding influence in man’s life. There are 
far greater things in the universe, with far deeper meanings. 
Accordingly, in Jesus’ teaching nature is always in the back- 
ground of the human drama, never put into the front for its own 
sake, and often completely out of view in the intensity of the 
moral conflict. But it is always there in the background, mys- 
terious and sublime, bountiful and powerful, offering its silent 
homage unto God. 


ST. PAUL. — 
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THE PRACTICAL USE OF THE BIBLE. 


By REv. PHILIP STAFFORD MoxomM, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that the Bible is, on the whole, 
the most interesting book in the world. We shall find this to be 
the case when once we learn its real nature and get into full 
sympathy with it. It is a marvelous literary composite. Here 
are myth (but how unlike the myths of other peoples!), folk- 
lore, song, story, impassioned sermon, tender idyl, philosophic 
meditation, dramatic poem, pious hymn—almost every form of 
literary composition, and all penetrated with the spirit of a 
religion that, however rude in its earliest expressions, bears in it 
the germ of the profound and spiritual faith which, as Chris- 
tianity, rules our reason and our hearts. The Bible is full of 
charm. Was ever story more perfect in simple grace than the 
story of Ruth? It is said that Dr. Samuel Johnson once pro- 
duced and read aloud in a company of London littérateurs and 
wits an oriental idyl. When he finished reading, exclamations. 
of surprise and delight broke out on every side, and he was 
eagerly questioned as to the source of this exquisite work. It 
was the book of Ruth, unchanged except by the substitution, 
perhaps, of other names than the familiar ones in the book. 

Was ever eloquence nobler than that of Isaiah or the great 
prophet of the exile? Was ever expression of religious emotion 
—of faith, of hope, of contrition, of praise—finer than that 
which we find in the Psalms and in Jeremiah ? 

The Bible has been made uninteresting by the way in which 
men have treated it, often through a misguided reverence for it. 
The way in which it usually has been printed, the formal and 
sometimes unintelligent division of it into chapters and verses, 
and especially the unreasonable theories of its origin and nature 
which have been dogmatically enforced, have combined te pre- 
vent a simple, natural, and wholesome interest in it. But the 
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only really effective argument on this point would be to teach 
the Bible in such a way as to exhibit experimentally its inherent 
charm. 

The difficulty of understanding the Bible has been exagger- 
ated. The chief element of difficulty lies in the wrong concep- 
tion of the Bible as a homogeneous literary whole —that is, as a 
book, instead of what it is, a literature, large parts of which are 
extremely composite. Of course, to know the Bible critically 
and thoroughly is difficult. But the same is true of every great 
book or literature. We get nothing in this world that is really 
valuable without labor. If one never reads anything save what 
is obvious and easy, one will never develop strength and pene- 
tration of mind. Ina sense all great poetry is difficult, and all 
art and philosophy and science as well. 

Parts of the Bible are difficult to understand because they 
are archaic, the life and thought expressed are remote and 
strange to us. Yet even here we shall find a human element that 
is common to all times and all peoples. Other parts are obscure 
because we do not understand their historical relations; but this 
is a difficulty that a little patient study will remove. 

On the whole, few books are easier to read than the Bible. 
The histories are easy, for the narrative is simple and objective. 
The prophecies are almost never difficult, if they are read in the 
light of contemporary history. The distinctly poetical books, 
such as Job, the Psalms, and Canticles, and the didactic books, 
as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, are none of them inherently 
difficult. 

The law-codes are repellant and uninteresting to many minds, 
but they are not difficult; and, when they are brought together 
in the order of their growth and related to the history of the 
various times when they arose, they take on at once a peculiar 
interest. Thus, the Ten Words, the Book of the Covenant, the 
Deuteronomic code, the Law of Holiness, and the Levitical codes, 
studied in connection with the history of the Hebrew people 
from the founding of the kingdom under Saul in the eleventh 
century to the Maccabzan wars in the second century B. C., are 
immensely significant. 
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When we come to the New Testament, we find that the 
gospels and the Acts are easy reading. Some parts of the 
epistles are hard to understand, but this is true of only two or 
three of the Pauline epistles. The Apocalypse is the most 
obscure, but it is also one of the most fascinating, of the New 
Testament writings. 

It must be said that it is the theological conception of the 
Bible which most of all has made it difficult to many minds. 
They have been required to accept the Bible as a unity, and to 
believe everything in it as statement of fact or inculcation of 
duty infallibly inspired by God. But this they have been unable 
honestly to do; and, at once perplexed and repelled, they have 
turned away from it altogether. 

Four things should be said at this point with perfect plain- 


ness : 

1. The Bible itself is not responsible for the theological con- 
ception referred to above. It nowhere makes for itself the 
dogmatic claim that so persistently has been made for it, espe- 
cially since the time of the Protestant Reformation. And, 


further, the claim of inerrancy and infallibility for the sacred 
Scriptures is directly contrary to the teaching of Christ with 
respect to the relative importance of the “letter” and the 
‘‘spirit,” and it is contrary to both the teaching and the example 
of the apostle Paul. 

2. The Bible is not identical with “the word of God.” The 
misuse of this phrase has evinced as well as caused much error 
and confusion of thought. There is a great word of God in the 
Bible, but the two are not coextensive and identical. To 
identify them is to reduce the divine Spirit to the office of a 
scribe and his function to the interpretation of a fixed and 
inflexible writing. In mistakenly seeking to honor the Bible 
men have dishonored the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Bible is to be studied with the same carefulness, the 
same regard for scientific principles, the same freedom of mind, 
the same honesty and gravity of judgment, and the same respect 
for the integrity of truth that we should use in the study of 
nature. The Bible is a historical product of human experience 
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and labor, and any sound critical or ethical principle which is 
applicable in the study of any other product of human experi- 
ence and labor is entirely as applicable in the study of this. 
The moment this truth is frankly recognized and made a guide 
of action, that moment the unique worth of the biblical writings 
and their supreme importance to mankind as a source of moral 
instruction begin to appear. 

4. The authority of the Bible is the authority of its inherent 
truth. That truth attains its highest and clearest expression in 
the character and teachings of Jesus Christ. Its supreme 
authentication is the life which it produces. ‘Ye shall know 
them by their fruits’’ is the one ultimate test which Jesus bids 
his disciples apply to teachers who assume to be their religious 
and moral guides. The same test is to be applied to the Bible 
and to Jesus himself. 

It is often said that the higher criticism is dangerous, that it 
attacks the integrity and authority of divine revelation, and that 
in pulling the Bible to pieces it destroys the foundations of the 
Christian faith. The charge is as false as it is absurd. 

Let us consider for a moment what the higher critics are doing. 
They are discovering —to a large extent they have discovered — 
the structure, origin, date, historical significance, and literary 
character of the various writings which make up the Bible. 
They have corrected many errors, dispelled many misconcep- 
tions, and discredited some dogmas, but they have not invali- 
dated a single truth or taken from us anything that we cannot 
better afford to lose than to keep. The practical value of the 
Bible as a religious and moral guide, that is, its highest value, is 
independent of critical conclusions. To many people it has a 
factitious value, and this is disappearing under critical treatment ; 
hence the outcry of those who do not discriminate between truth 
and traditional belief. 

In illustration of the statement that the practical value of the 
Bible as a religious and moral guide is independent of critical 
conclusions, observe that the establishment of the composite 
structure and comparatively late date of the Hexateuch in no 
way denies the divine interest in mankind from the earliest time, 
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and God’s purpose and process of self-revelation to his creatures. 
The demonstration of the dual, or plural, authorship of ‘Isaiah,’” 
or the prophetic authorship of Deuteronomy in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C., in no degree lessens the obligation of righteousness. 
which prophet and lawmaker inculcate. For the expression of 
religious emotion the appropriateness and helpfulness of the 
twenty-third or the fifty-first psalm are not lessened by the criti- 
cal demonstration that they were not written by David. 

If we turn to the New Testament, the beauty and truth of 
the beatitudes are independent of critical conclusions as to the 
authorship and date of the first gospel. The divine revelation 
in the parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son is 
not dimmed or discredited by questions as to how far Luke drew 
upon preéxisting documents, or upon oral testimony, in compos- 
ing the third gospel. The trustworthiness of the saying, ‘God 
is spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth,” is not weakened by any critical judgment on the 
date, or doubt as to the Johannine authorship, of the fourth 
gospel. 

The higher criticism neither takes away any comfort from 
the devout nor affords any excuse to the irreligious and immoral 
man. By clearing off the mist of ignorance as to the origin 
and structure of the biblical writings and destroying mistaken 
ideas about them, it only makes the Bible a more positive and 
powerful minister of righteousness than it ever has been. 

I wish to indicate briefly some of the uses to which we may 
properly put the Bible, beginning at the lowest point of approach, 
and dealing with the subject inthe simplest way. The Bible has 
many uses and values. 

1. The Bible has a literary use. Much has been said by 
Macaulay, Ruskin, and others on the great value of a careful 
study of many parts of the English Bible in forming a strong, 
noble, and eloquent style. It is true that great masters of Eng- 
lish have derived large benefit from such study. But even if 
one is not a writer, he may develop and enrich his expression 
in speech by familiarity with the language of the prophets, the 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and the synoptic gospels. In making 
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such use of the Bible one must apply the principles of liter- 
ary criticism, but especially must he read the Bible much, 
saturating: his mind with the very spirit of its noblest pas- 
sages. 

2. The Bible has an important historical use. It gives us 
much information, not only concerning the Hebrew and related 
peoples, but also concerning Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, dur- 
ing the nine or ten centuries between the exodus and the fall of 
the Persian empire in 331 B. C. There is much story in the 
Old Testament that is not strictly historical, and yet story has 
a historical value. The books of Samuel and Kings are the 
most copious and most trustworthy source of knowledge about 
the Hebrews previous to the exile. Only second to these are 
the writings of the pre-exilic prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah, 
with their historical notes and significant historical allusions. 
Indeed, all the early literature of the Hebrews is very service- 
able to the historian, because of its reflections of primitive life 
and customs and ideas. The books of Chronicles, written later, 
are of less value, since they were written or compiled by an 
author who was dependent mainly upon the books of Kings, and 
who, writing with a distinct theocratic or hieratic purpose, was 
less artless and trustworthy in his narrative. The New Testa- 
ment is our main source—indeed, almost our only source—of 
information concerning the life and ministry of Jesus, the labors 
of the apostles, and the development of the church in the first 
Christian century. In the New Testament the epistles of Paul 
have a historical value much like that, perhaps even greater 
than that, of the prophecies of Hosea and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
in the Old Testament. 

In considering the Bible as history, the student must give 
full scope to sound criticism, and call to his aid all the contribu- 
tions of philology and archeology, as well as the literary 
remains of peoples contemporaneous with the Hebrews. The 
discovery of clay tablets in Egypt, of tablets and cylinders in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and of inscribed and sculptured 
rocks in other parts of Asia, has largely increased our knowledge 
of biblical times. By the careful study of such contemporaneous 
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sources criticism has demonstrated the very great historical 
value of the biblical writings. 

3. The Bible has also an exceptionally important theological 
use. It furnishes abundant materials of the highest value for a 
philosophy of religion. It contains ideas of God and man and 
their mutual relations, and of sin, righteousness, salvation, and 
moral law, that have become permanent elements in theology 
and ethics. Even if we lay aside all theories of exceptional 
inspiration in these writings, we still must confess that, more fully 
and clearly than any other product of human life, the Bible has 
mediated a divine revelation, the light of which grows brighter 
and broader as time passes. Rich as are the peculiar contribu- 
tions of the Greeks and the Romans to the civilization of the 
world, the contribution of the Hebrews is richer, since the last 
is mainly to the religious and moral life of mankind. We may 
still philosophize under the intellectual sway of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and legislate under the guidance of Justinian and preceding 
law-makers of the Latin race; but we believe and worship and 
practice virtue and strive after a moral ideal under the mightier 
influence of Hebrew prophets and psalmists and, most of all, 
of Jesus Christ, in whom the moral and spiritual truths glimpsed 
by prophets and psalmists find their fulfilment and supreme 
expression. 

4. The Bible has above all a practical use. This is the most 
important, just as life is more important than theory; or let me 
rather say that all other uses are for the sake of this one chief 
use, the use of life. 

The practical use of the Bible is its use for purposes of con- 
duct, and of theory only as it relates to conduct and character. 
Rightly and adequately conceived, conduct includes not only 
outward but also inward action; that is, it includes motives, 
purposes, and states of feeling that produce or qualify action, 
and ways of thinking about God and self and our fellow-men 
that inspire and guide action. 

The practical worth of the Bible is determined fundamentally 
by its greatest self-evidencing moral and spiritual communica- 
tions to our minds, and by the best results which it produces in 
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character and life. What has the Bible to tell us about God and 
our own nature and destiny, and our duties to our fellow-men, 
which irresistibly commends itself to our reason and conscience ? 
The answer to that question gives the Bible the supreme place 
among the literatures of the world. But to comprehend that 
answer rightly we must perceive the element of progress in 
moral revelation. We shall not find it perfectly until we rise to 
the highest point attained in the Bible as a whole. Reaching 
that, we shall perceive that its purest, fullest, and most com- 
pletely self-evidencing communications are in the sayings, deeds, 
and character of Jesus Christ. His teachings, whether expressed 
in precept or parable, or in his life, appeal to our minds, as well 
as to our consciences, with irresistible force. 

Our real knowledge of God, our most exalted conceptions of 
the divine character and disposition, our profoundest ideas of 
righteousness and beneficence, and our clearest perceptions of 
duty, all come from him. More than any other words in the 
Bible, the words of Christ, and above all Christ himself, are, 
in the beautiful Hebrew phrase, ‘a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path.” The religious and ethical teachings of the 
prophets from Amos and Isaiah to Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the 
great exilic prophet known as the second Isaiah, and the way 
of righteousness as indicated by the prophetic mind in illuminat- 
ing sentences and passages of Deuteronomy, shed a clearer 
light on the divine nature and on human conduct than any other 
moral or religious teaching precedent to Christ; but these dis- 
appear in the fuller light of Christ’s teaching as the morning 
stars disappear in the light of the risen sun. 

As a means of divine revelation, then, and as a source of 
instruction in the way of right living, the Bible and Christ are 
identical. That is, not the Bible merely, but the Bible as cul- 
minating in Christ, and interpreted and tested by the standard 
which he furnishes, is the authoritative objective guide in faith 
and morals. It is authoritative, not by virtue of any theory of 
its inspiration, or of any decrees of ecclesiastical councils, or 
of any consensus of theologians, but by virtue of its inherent 
truth and moral preéminence. 
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The practical use of the Bible is realized (1) in our deriv- 
ing from it, that is, from Christ, our conception of God and our 
moral ideal of life; (2) in our drawing from it instruction on 
our moral condition and needs and duty; and (3) in our put- 
ting this instruction into practice in daily conduct. 

Just here, after all, is the main difficulty which many find 
with reference to the Bible. They are much more ready to 
question and argue than they are to strive after moral improve- 
ment. Honest biblical criticism never turned a soul away from 
God, never obscured the path of righteousness, never barred the 
way of the sinner who seeks by repentance and faith to enter 
into peace. 

What does the Bible tell you of yourself that you know to 
be true? That you are imperfect and sinful and needy. What 
does the Bible tell you of God that you at once feel to be true? 
That he is holy and merciful and responsive to your need. 
What does the Bible tell you to do and become that you at once 
perceive you ought to strive to do and to become? That you 
should turn away from all evil-doing and follow the light that 
shines in the words and face of Christ, and also in every heart 
that is open to God, and do good to all men, and live in the 
spirit. Neither these questions nor the answers to them are 
speculative or theoretical ; they are the same to all men; and 
they disclose the practical use, as experience demonstrates the 
practical and preéminent value, of the sacred Scriptures. He 
who sincerely and persistently makes this use of the Bible will 
find it disclosing surprising and inexhaustible stores of inspira- 
ration, instruction, comfort, and delight. He will not worship 
the book as an idol, nor cast it aside as a fable; but he will 
treasure it as the window through which, dimmed and scarred 
though it be with human imperfection, streams the blessed 
quickening light of God. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART V— (concluded). 
SECOND PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE UNTIL THE WITHDRAWAL INTO 
NORTHERN GALILEE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHAPTER OF MIRACLES IN GALILEE. 
§58. The stilling of the tempest. 

Matt. 8: [18] 23-27. Mark 4:35-41. Luke 8: 22-25. 
§59. The Gadarene demoniacs. 

Matt. 8 : 28-34. Mark 5:1-20. Luke 8:26~39. 
$60. The raising of Jairus’ daughter. 

Matt. 9:[1] 18-26. Mark 5:21-43. Luke 8:40-56. 
$61. The two blind men, and the dumb demoniac. 


Matt. 9 : 27-34. 
4151. Notes on § 58, Mark 4: 35-41.—Vs. 37, “was now filling”: 
not, as in the common version, “full.” Vs. 38, “asleep on the 


cushion”: perhaps that on which the oarsmen or the steersman ordi- 
narily sat. Jesus, his day’s work done, was quietly resting. Vs. 39, 
“‘rebuked the wind, .... and there was a great calm”: in such an act 
we see the power of Jesus in one of its most mysterious forms. Vs. 40, 
““Why are ye fearful ? have ye not yet faith?” Faith, confidence in 
him, would have banished fear. Notice Jesus’ words “not yet,” and 
(since they certainly had some faith) the implication that faith is 
something which ought to grow with experience. They had been 
with him long enough to have learned a trust that would have kept 
them calm, as he was. 

| 152. Notes on §59, Mark 5: 1-20.—Vs. 1, “into the country of 
the Gerasenes”: in Matthew Gadarenes, but in all three gospels the 
manuscripts vary between Gadarenes, Gerasenes, and Gergesenes. 
The place of the event is undoubtedly in the outskirts of a town on 
the east side of the Sea of Galilee, now called Khersa. See note in 
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BiBLicaAL WORLD, January, 1898, p. 38. Vs. 2, “out of the tombs”: 
not graves, but rock-cut tombs above the ground. There are many in 
the region today. Vs. 3, “and no man could any more bind him”: 
This and the following verses present the picture of a raving madman. 
Vs. 6, ‘ran and worshipped him”: calmed and in part subdued by 
the presence of Jesus. Vs. 7, “‘What have I to do with thee?” etc.: 
substantially the language of the demoniacs generally. (Cf Mark 
3:11 and 101.) Vs. 9, “my name is Legion; for we are many”: 
notice the language expressive of double consciousness. Vs. 10, “that - 
he would not send them away out of the country”: Luke interprets 
this to mean “into the abyss,” ¢. ¢., of hell. Vs. 13, “And the 
unclean spirits... . . entered into the swine”: This whole narrative, 
more distinctly than any other of the New Testament, implies the 
real existence of demons as personal spirits distinct from both men 
and beasts, but capable of acquiring harmful control of both. The 
language of Jesus to the demons, and of the evangelists in the narra- 
tive, is conformed to the ideas then current. If Jesus had any differ- 
ent conception of the matter, he apparently took no pains to impart it 
to his disciples or to the people. ‘Rushed down the steep into the 
sea”: There is near the town Khersa, mentioned above, a place just 
such as is here implied. (See THomson, Land and Book, Central 
Palestine, pp. 353-5.) Vs. 7, “began to beseech him to depart from 
their borders’’: more terrified by the damage to their swine than moved 
by the benefit to the demoniac—not the only instance in which the 
property value of beasts has been more considered than the moral 
advantage of men. Vs. 19, “Go to thy house, unto thy friends,” etc. : 
an injunction different from that given to the leper (Mark 1: 44), for 
example, because of the differences in the circumstances. Jesus was 
himself returning to the other side of the sea. The man’s announce- 
ment of his cure would not hinder Jesus’ work, and would be a benefit 
to him and to his friends. Vs. 20, ‘“ Decapolis”: see 4 122. 

“| 153. Notes on § 59, Matt. 8 : 28.—‘“ The country of the Gadarenes” : 
Gadara was an important city of the Decapolis (see { 122 and map), 
lying six miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee, south of the Yarmuk 
river. The ruins are still to be seen at the spot known as Um Keis. 
The district attached to it extended to the Sea of Galilee, but probably 
did not include Khersa. Matthew’s phrase “in the country of the 
Gadarenes,” though less accurate than Mark’s, would locate the region 
in general for readers who would know of Gadara, but who had perhaps 
never heard of the unimportant Gerasa or Gergesa (Khersa) on the 
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lake. Matthew, however, does not say that the event took place at 
Gadara ; nor can this have been the site. ‘Two possessed of demons” : 
See the same difference between Mark 10: 46 and Matt. 20: 30. 

“154. Notes on §60, Mark 5 : 21-43.—Vs. 22, “one of the rulers of 
the synagogue”: each synagogue had one or more “rulers” (Luke 
13:14; Acts 13:15), who had general charge of the synagogue worship. 
They were neither preachers nor pastors, but presided at the service and 
selected from the congregation the persons to read the scripture and 
to address the congregation (see Acts 13:15). 

Vs. 25, ‘an issue of blood :”’ chronic hemorrhage. Vs. 28, “if I 
touch but his garments, I shall be made whole”: the expression of 
a genuine faith, though mixed with a crude conception of the nature 
of Jesus’ power. Vs. 30, “Jesus, perceiving that the power pro- 
ceeding from him had gone forth”: the evangelist also speaks as if 
Jesus’ power were exerted independently of his will, conforming his lan- 
guage to that of the woman and to that of Jesus to her. Yet it is more 
likely that Jesus exercised his power consciously and intentionally, and 
afterward by his questions drew the woman out that he might still 
further help her. Vs. 34, “daughter”: a word of kindly affection. 
Of. Mark 2:5. “Thy faith hath made thee whole”: ¢. ¢., cured thee. 
The faith commonly spoken of in the gospels is a belief that Jesus can 
do a certain thing (sometimes one thing, sometimes another ; cf. Mark 
4:40; Luke 7:50), such as led him who had it to come to Jesus and 
commit his case to him. To such faith Jesus invariably responded by 
doing that which men believed he could do. “According to your 
faith”? was his constant formula. The principle holds still: within 
the bounds of what is true about Jesus, he is to us what and as much 
as we believe him to be. 

Vs. 36, “fear not, only believe” : z. ¢., cease to fear, keep on believ- 
ing. Vs. 37, “save Peter, James, and John”: so also Mark 9:2; 
14:32. Vs. 38, “weeping and wailing”: probably hired mourners, 
‘after the fashion of the time. Vs. 39, “the child is not dead”: Luke, 
who also records these words of Jesus (Luke 8 : 52), does not take them 
literally (vs. 53), but as meaning that she is so soon to live again that it 
is as if she slept, and modern interpreters usually follow Luke in inter- 
preting Mark also. Vs. 43, “charged them that no man should know 
this”: the motive of Jesus in these merciful deeds was evidently com- 
passion, not a desire to attract attention asa healer. ‘‘Commanded 
that something should be given her to eat”: thoughtful even in the 
little things. Note also Jesus’ economy in the use of his own great 
powers. 
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Matthew’s account of these events (9g: 18-26) is evidently a condensation 
of the account which Mark gives. He attributes to the father both what he 
himself said and what was said by the messenger from his house, condensing 
both sayings into one (vs. 18), much as in 8: 5—13 he ascribes to the centu- 
rion in condensed form what in Luke 7:2-10 is reported as said through 
others. The story of the woman with the issue of blood (vss. 20-22) is simi- 
larly abbreviated. Luke’s account of both events follows Mark more closely. 
It is noticeable that in all three accounts the two stories stand in the same 
relation, the one interjected into the other. 

“[ 155. Notes on §61, Matt. 9:27-34.—Vs. 27, ‘Thou Son of 
David”: ¢.¢., Messiah. Vs. 29, “According to your faith”: their faith, as 
the preceding verse shows, consisted in believing that Jesus was able 
to do the thing they asked, and was such that it led them actually to 
seek his help. According to this faith Jesus acts: what they believe 
he can do he does. Cf. ¥ 154. 

This narrative is closely similar to that in Matt. 20: 29-34; notice particu- 
larly the use of the title ‘‘Son of David,” which occurs but rarely in the gos- 
pels. It is not impossible that both accounts refer to the same event; in that 
case Matt., chap. 20, probably represents the true position. The gospels as 
a whole hardly lead us to suppose that the people were as early as this hail- 
ing Jesus as the Son of David. 


Vss. 32-34, see the similar narrative in Matt. 12: 22-24 (§ 55). 


“156. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Having 
studied §58 and the notes on it, tell the story of the stilling of 
the tempest. (2)* How does this act of Jesus differ from most 
of the miracles which we have already studied? (3) What previ- 
ous one belongs in the same class? (4)* What great principle 
does Jesus teach his disciples in connection with this event 
(Mark 4:40)? (5) Suggest how this principle applies today. 

(6)* Where is the country of the Gerasenes? (7) What 
does the phrase “ country of the Gadarenes”’ in Matthew refer to? 
(8)* Describe the man who met Jesus when he disembarked from 
the boat. (9) What peculiarities did he exhibit other than those 
of ordinary insanity? (10) Relate the incident of the swine. 
(11)* What led the Gerasenes to ask Jesus to leave their coun- 
try? (12) Is a similar spirit ever manifested today? How? 
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(13) Why did Jesus send the cured demoniac out to tell people 
what had happened to him? 

(14)* What was the office of a ruler of the synagogue? 
(15) Were men of this class generally favorable to Jesus? 
(16) What drove this man to Jesus? (17) Tell the story of the 
woman who touched Jesus as he was on the way to the house of 
Jairus. (18)* Characterize her faith. (19) What reward did 
her faith secure for her? (20) What lesson concerning faith 
does this incident teach? (21) Tell the story of Jairus and his 
daughter (omitting that about the woman). (22)* What char- 
acteristics of Jesus appear in this incident? 

(23) Narrate the incident of the two blind men. (24) 
Wherein did the faith of the blind men consist? (25)* What 
is faith as it is commonly spoken of in the gospels? (26)* 
What great principle does Jesus express in connection with the 
healing of these men? (27) Is this the principle on which 
Jesus usually acted? Give other instances. (28)* Is the prin- 
ciple still true today? (29) If so, suggest how it applies, and 
state it in a form applicable, to us. 


| 157. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xiv of your “Life of Christ,” 
following the outline indicated by the section titles, and adding a sec- 
tion on “Faith” as it appears in the gospels: in what did it consist, 
and what was its relation to the miracles of Jesus? 


{| 158. Supplementary Topics fer Study. 

1. The Sea of Galilee; its extent, liability to storms, character of 
adjoining country, cities on its shores. 

HENDERSON, Palestine, pp. 24 f.; SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
chap. xxi; WILSON, Recovery of Jerusalem, Appendix; STANLEY, Sinai and Palestine, 
chap. x; THoMsON, Zhe Land and the Book, Central Palestine, pp. 371 ff., et passim; 
MacGrecor, Rob Rov on the Jordan, pp. 411 ff.; Bible Dictionaries. 

2. Gadara and the district attached to it; the relation of Khersa to 
it; the site of the event narrated in the gospels. 

MERRILL, Last of the Jordan, chap. xii; SCHUMACHER, Jordan, pp. 149-60; 
BuRTON, BrBLICAL WoRLD, January, 1898, p. 38, footnote; Azd/e Dictionaries; on 
the ruins see MATHEWS, BIBLICAL WORLD, October, 1897. 

3. The miracles of Jesus classified according to that upon which 
the power was exerted; the motive with which Jesus wrought them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FURTHER EVANGELIZATION 


§ 62. Second rejection at Nazareth. 
Matt. 13 : 54-58. Mark 6: 1-62. 
§ 63. Third preaching tour continued. 


IN GALILEE. 


Matt. 9: 35. Mark 6:64. 
§64. The mission of the Twelve. 
Matt. 9:36—11:1. Mark 6:7-13. Luke 9: 1-6. 
$65. Death of John the Baptist. 
Matt. 14 : 1-12. Mark 6: 14-29. Luke 9: 7-9. 


159. Notes on §62, Mark 6: 1-6a.—Vs. 1, “his own country” : 
the same word used in Luke 4: 23 with reference to Nazareth, where 
he was brought up (Luke 4:16). On Nazareth see 21. Vs. 2, “and 
many .... wereastonished ....” Vs. 3, “and they were offended 
in him”: His wisdom and his power astonished them, but because he 
had been brought up among them, and his brothers and sisters still 
lived among them, they were not attracted to him, but only offended, 
made to stumble. Observe the names of his four brothers and the 
use of the plural “sisters,” showing that Jesus was one of a family of 
not less than seven children. It was in the midst of the joys and the 
discipline of such a home that he grew up, “ increasing in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and men.” These brothers and sisters 
were in all probability younger than Jesus, the sons and daughters of 
Mary and Joseph. They may perhaps have been the children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, but there is no good evidence to sustain 
this, and nothing against the other and more obvious view. That 
they were merely Jesus’ cousins is an entirely improbable hypothesis. 
Vs. 4, “a prophet is not without honor,” etc.: see Luke 4:24; John 
4:44. Vs. 5, “And he could there do no mighty work, save,” etc.: 
could not, as Matthew says and as Mark implies, because of their 
unbelief, since a miracle wrought for unbelievers would be no real 
blessing. Vs. 6, “And he marveled because of their unbelief”: 
Jesus was not incapable of being surprised; he did not expect such 
obstinate unbelief on the part of his fellow-townsmen. 

Matthew’s narrative is the same as Mark’s, only slightly condensed. 
On the relation of Luke 4: 16-30 see end of "97. Probably we are 
to think of the attempt to kill him as taking place now rather than at 
the time indicated by Luke. 

{| 160. Notes on §64, Mark 6: '7-13.—Vs. 7, “and began to send 
them forth”: carrying out the purpose with which he had appointed 
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them, “that they might be with him and that he might (from time to 
time) send them forth” (Mark 3:14). This is perhaps one of many 
such occasions. “Authority over the unclean spirits” : cf. Mark 3:14. 
Vs. 8, “ charged them they should take nothing for their journey.... 
no wallet’”’: a wallet is a small leathern sack for carrying provisions. 
Vs. 9, ‘put not on two coats”: the dress of an ancient oriental was 
quite simple, consisting, aside from sandals for the feet and a turban, 
or maaphoreth, for the head, of a tunic (coat), a garment in form not 
unlike a long shirt, round which the girdle was bound, and a cloak, 
which is of the simplest construction, scarcely more than a large, 
square piece of cloth. See GLover, “The Dress of the Master,” Bis- 
LICAL WORLD, May, 1900, pp. 347-57. To wear two tunics was 
a sign of comparative wealth (Luke 3:11), and it was this that Jesus 
forbade. He himself apparently wore but one (John 19:23). The 
purpose of all these injunctions in vss. 8, 9 is to secure simplicity and 
freedom from hindrance in their work. They were not to burden 
themselves either to get or to carry anything unnecessary. The cus- 
toms of the land made it unnecessary to provide for traveling expenses, 
since they went afoot and could obtain free entertainment every- 
where. In 1838 Dr. Edward Robinson, traveling in parts of Palestine 
where ancient customs still prevailed, was received everywhere as a 
guest without expense, and an offer of pay was regarded as insulting 
(Biblical Researches, Vol. Il, p. 19). Vs. 10, “ there abide”: 7. ¢., have 
but one stopping place in each village. Vs. 11, “‘ shake off the dust”: 
a sign of disapproval and protest against their conduct. Vs. 12, 
“preached that men should repent”: following the example of 
John (Matt. 3:2) and Jesus (Mark 1:15). Vs. 13, “cast out many 
demons,” etc.: accompanying, as Jesus had done, the preaching of the 
gospel with the relief of bodily ills. So in modern times we have 
learned to do. The Christian impulse cannot separate the two. 

_ ¥ 161. Notes on § 64, Matt. 9: 36—11:1.—-Vs. 36, “ he was moved 
with compassion”: the motive by which Jesus was constantly moved, 
and the expression of his perfect sympathy with God (John 3: 16). 
“As sheep not having a shepherd”: a people with no competent 
religious leaders, the scribes and Pharisees, who undertook to lead, 
being blind leaders of the blind (Matt. 23 : 16); the saddest fact about 
the Jews of that day. Vs. 37, “ The harvest truly is plenteous,” etc.: 
this whole saying occurs in exactly the same words in Luke’s account 
of the sending out of the Seventy (Luke 10:2; ¢ also John 4: 35). 
The statement is still true, and the injunztion to pray still appropriate. 
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On 10:1 compare Mark 6:7. On 10: 2~4 see Mark 3: 16-19 (§ 48). 
Vs. 5, “‘ go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city 


.of the Samaritans”: an injunction for this journey only. They were 


not yet ready either in teaching or spirit to go to any but Jews. Jesus 
himself preached among the Samaritans (John 4: 4-42; Luke 9: 52), 
and though he did not include the Gentiles within his own personal 
mission (Matt. 15 : 24), yet he overstepped these bounds at the entreaty 
of a woman (Matt. 15 : 28), and after his resurrection sent his disciples 
to all nations (Matt. 28:19). This illustrates the fact that we must 
follow Jesus, not by a literal obedience of each command which he 
uttered or by doing exactly what he did, but by possessing his spzr?t, 
and following the frinciples he taught and exemplified. Vs. 8, 
“freely”: 7. ¢., as a gift (not “ abundantly,” though this also is true). 


Vss. 9-16 are parallel in general to Mark 6: 8-11, but are even more 
like Luke 10: 3-12, the commission of the Seventy. The words “ nor staff” 
in vs. 10 (see also Luke g: 3) instead of “save a staff”’ in Mark 6:8, and the 
variation in reference to shoes and sandals are unimportant differences by 
which Matthew intensifies the sternness of the command. The general sense 
is the same in all —the simplest possible outfit. Mark’s account is doubtless 
the mostaccurate. Vss. 17—22'are found in Mark and Luke in an address of 
Jesus the day before his arrest (Mark 13:9-13; Luke 21:12-17). They 
are certainly more appropriate to that position— see especially vss. 17, 18. 
Vs. 23 also refers evidently not to this journey, but to the work of the apostles. 
after the departure of Jesus. Vss. 26-33 are closely parallel to Luke 12: 3-8, 
and vss. 34-36 to Luke 12: 51-53; vss. 37, 38 to Luke 14: 26, 27 (there are 
other parallels also), and vs. 39 to Mark 8:35, Luke 9:24, and John 
12:25. Vs. 40 isfound also in Luke 10:16 and vs. 42 in Mark 9:41. The 
probability is, therefore, that Matthew, in accordance with his general habit of 
grouping material topically, has gathered together vss. 17-42 from various 
sources to constitute a great missionary discourse. It is impossible to say 
whether any of these sayings (in vss. 17-42) belong to this occasion; it is 
quite evident that some of them do not. 


4162. The Training of the Twelve——The section just studied 
illustrates instructively Jesus’ attitude toward his apostles. He chose 
them that they might be with him and that he might train them in 
the same kind of work which he was himself doing (Mark 3:14). In 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt., chaps. 5-7) he instructs them in the 
fundamental moral principles of the kingdom, teaching them how 
different was his ideal of character from that which the Pharisees taught 
and illustrated. In the parables by the sea (Mark 4: 1-34) he taught 
them how the kingdom would grow, and what hindrances they were 
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to expect. For some time, it would seem, they accompanied him in 
his journeys from place to place. But at length he sent them out with- 
out him, yet in pairs, two by two. Thus little by little he taught them 
and trained them, preparing them to share his work, and to carry it 
on alone when he should be taken away. Later narratives show this 
training carried still farther. Almost the whole record of his ministry 
may be looked upon from this point of view and as a part of the edu- 
cation of the apostles. 

{| 163. Notes on $65, Mark 6: 14-29.—Vs. 14, “And king Herod”: 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; not strictly king, but 
perhaps called so by courtesy. ‘Heard thereof”: ¢. ¢., of the work 
of Jesus and his disciples. ‘Therefore do these powers work in 
him”: the language of a superstitious man, made more so by his guilty 
conscience. The powers, he says, workin him (not he does the deeds 
of power), as if he were simply played upon by supernatural forces. 
Vs. 15, ‘Elijah . . . . one of the prophets”: cf Mark 8:28. Vs. 17, 
“Herod himself had sent forth,” etc.: the evangelist turns back to tell 
of the death of John which had happened some time before — how 
long we have no means of knowing. ‘“ Herodias, his brother Philip’s 
wife”: Josephus, the Jewish historian, says (Amsiguities, xviii, 5, 4) that 
she was the wife of Herod, a son of Herod the Great, who was without 
political authority. Perhaps this Herod also bore the name Philip (he 
was the son of a different mother from Philip the tetrarch), or perhaps 
Mark confused the Herod who married Herodias with Philip his half- 
brother who married Salome, the daughter of Herodias, mentioned in 
vs. 22. Vs. 18, “for John said unto Herod”: not once, probably, but 
repeatedly. The courage of John appears here, as in his preaching to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. 3:7 ff.). Vss. 19, 20, “ Herodias 
.... desired to kill him . . . . Herod feared John”: Matt. 14:4, 5, 
gives a different, but not an inconsistent, account of Herod’s attitude to 
John. The whole narrative shows that it was the malice and shrewd- 
ness of Herodias which brought John to his death. “Was much 
perplexed ; and he heard him gladly”: yet did nothing about it, lack- 
ing the courage to take a bold stand against his wife. Vs. 21, ‘a con- 
venient day,” for Herodias to carfy out her cherished purpose. “ His 
lords, and the high captains, and the chief men of Galilee ”: chief civil 
officers, military officers, and leading private citizens. Vs. 27, “sent 
forth a soldier”: Josephus (Axtigutties, xviii, 5, 2) says that John was 
put to death at Macherus, a castle on the east side of the Dead Sea, in 
Herod’s Perean dominion. Whether the feast took place there also is 
not certain. 
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Vs. 28, “His disciples”: ¢. ¢., John’s. These must not be confused 
with Jesus’ disciples, nor their report of the event to Jesus (Matt. | 
14:12) with the return of the apostles to Jesus after their preaching 
tour. Matt. 14:13 suggests such a confusion, but the account of 
Mark is clear, and places the death of John before the mission of the 
Twelve. 


“| 164. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Tell the 
story of the rejection at Nazareth as told in Mark. (2)* By 
what conflicting feelings were the Nazarenes moved? Which 
feeling did they follow? (3)* Under what circumstances are 
we in danger of making the same mistake? (4) What additions 
should we probably make to this narrative from Luke 4: 16-30? 
(5) What prevented Jesus doing any mighty work in Nazareth? 
(6) Why did it do so? (7) Why is faith a condition of the 
obtaining of blessing on our part? (8)* What light does this 
narrative throw incidentally upon the home life and early occu- 
pation of Jesus? 

(9)* What moved Jesus to send out his apostles? (10) 
What did he commission them to do? (11)* To whom did he 
restrict their work on this occasion? (12)* Was this a tem- 
porary or permanent restriction? Give the evidence. (13) 
What directions did he give them concerning their journey ? 
(14) What was the purpose of these instructions? (15)* What 
advantage was there in sending them two by two? (16)* Could 
all these directions be followed literally in foreign mission work 
today? Why? Is there any principle underlying them that we 
can still apply ? (17)* How are the specific injunctions of Jesus 
to his disciples (on this or any occasion) to be applied by us 
today? (18) Was all of the latter portion of the discourse in 
Matthew (chap. 10) spoken to the disciples on this occasion? 
(19) Why does Matthew bring it in here? (20) What two 
other long discourses in Matthew have we already studied? 

(21) What did Herod say when he heard of the work of 
Jesus? (22) Who was this Herod and what was his territory ? 
(23) Relate the story of the imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist. (24)* What characteristic of John does his con- 
duct illustrate? (25) What light does the narrative throw upon 
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the character of Herod, Herodias, and Salome? (26) Compare 
the two men, John and Herod. 


165. Constructive Work.— Write chap. xv of your “ Life of Christ” 
on somewhat the following plan : 

1. The rejection at Nazareth (combining with the narrative of Mark 
and Matthew the additional facts of Luke 4: 16-30). 

2. The mission of the Twelve, and the continued work of Jesus. 

3. Herod Antipas and his idea of Jesus, including the narrative of 
the death of John which gave occasion to Herod’s remark about Jesus. 

{| 166. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. An outline of the life of John the Baptist, and an estimate of 
his character (based on a study of the gospel record). 

2. Herod Antipas. 

MATHEWS, New Testament Times, pp. 148-54; SCHURER, Jewish People, Div. I, 
Vol. II, pp. 17-38; Bible Dictionaries. 

3. Jesus’ plan and method in the training of the Twelve. 

4. Were there two rejections at Nazareth ? 

5. Matthew’s method in the construction of the discourses in the 
first gospel. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CRISIS AT CAPERNAUM. 

§ 66. The feeding of the five thousand. 

Matt. 14:13-23. Mark 6: 30-46. Lukeg:10-17. John 6: 1-15. 

$67. Jesus walking on the water. . 

Matt. 14: 24-36. Mark 6: 47-56. John 6: 16-21. 

§ 68. Discourse on the Bread of Life. John 6: 22-71. 

§ 69. Discourse on eating with unwashed hands. 

Matt. 15:1-20. Mark 7: 1-23. 

{| 167. Notes on §66, Mark 6 : 30-46.—Vs. 30, “gather themselves 
together unto Jesus”: probably at Capernaum, which was the head- 
quarters of Jesus’ work throughout his Galilean ministry. “Told him 
all things whatsoever they had done”’: 7. ¢., on their tour (6:12, 13). 
Vs. 31, “come ye yourselves apart . . . . and rest a while”: a needed 
vacation after work. Vs. 32, ‘“‘in the boat to a desert place apart”: 
some uninhabited spot on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and, as Mark 
6:45, 53 and John 6:17 show, across the sea from Gennesaret and 
Capernaum, and, according to Luke 9:10, in the territory of Beth- 
saida. The grassy plain (cf vs. 39) of Butaiha on the northeastern 
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shore of the sea is often thought to have been the place, and fulfils 
most, if not all, of the conditions of the narrative. See 4169. Vs. 34, 
“came forth”: from the boat, the people having arrived in advance of 
him. Vs. 34; cf Matt. 9:36, and note in 4[161. “And he began to 
teach them”: giving up the rest he had sought. Vs. 37, “ give ye them 
to eat”: His compassion will not permit him to send them away 
hungry, yet neither does he take the whole matter into his own 
hands; he puts a responsibility upon his disciples. ‘Two hundred 
pennyworth ”: two hundred denarii, equivalent to about $34, but of 
much greater purchasing value, a denarius being the day’s wages of a 
laborer. Whether the disciples had as much as this is not distinctly 
implied. Vs. 38, “how many loaves”: the loaf was a thin cake, not 
unlike a large cracker. Vs. 39, “‘ upon the green grass”: this indicates 
that the season was spring, or, possibly, autumn; the grass withers 
early in the summer. Vs. 41, “looking up to heaven, he blessed”’: 
blessed God, gave thanks for the food. 

Vss. 45, 46, “constrained his disciples to enter into the boat... . 
departed into the mountain to pray”: The reason for this urgency 
to separate the disciples from the people is not found in Mark, but is 
suggested in John 6:14,15. The desire of the multitude to make him 
king made an atmosphere that was unsafe for the disciples, and was a 
temptation to him, from which he took refuge in prayer. 

The narratives of Matthew (14:13-23) and Luke (9:10-17) are 
somewhat more condensed than Mark, but add also some slight details. 
Both mention that Jesus healed the sick among the multitude, and 
Luke locates the event at Bethsaida (9:10), z. ¢., in the territory adja- 
cent to Bethsaida Julias, not in the city itself (vs. 12). John’s narra- 
tive has much more that is peculiar to it. See 4 168. 

“{ 168. Notes on §66, John 6:1-15.—Vs. 2, “because they beheld 
the signs, which he did on them that were sick”: cf Matt. 14: 14; 
Luke 9:11. Vs. 3, “Jesus went up into the mountain”: a different 
representation of the matter from that of Mark 6: 33, 34 (is it a cor- 
rection from John’s memory ?), but an unimportant difference. Vs. 4, 
“the Passover .... was at hand”: if the Greek text be correct, this 
would place the event in the spring, March or April, thus in agreement 
with Mark 6:39. Vss. 5-9; notice here also additional details, espe- 
cially the part that the several disciples took in the matter. These 
disciples are the same which this gospel mentions by name elsewhere 
(John 1: 40, 43 ff.; 12: 21, 22; 14: 8,9). 

Vs. 14, “the prophet that cometh into the world”: The people evi- 
dently recalled the promise of Moses, “The Lord thy God will raise up 
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unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him shall ye hearken” (Deut. 18: 15), and seeing in the fact 
that Jesus fed them in the wilderness with bread miraculously provided 
a likeness to Moses, who fed their fathers with manna (cf. John 6: 30, 
31), they concluded that Jesus was the promised prophet. This was 
such a prophet as they wished, one who would feed them. 

Vs. 15, “ about to come and take him by force, to make him king” : 
leader of a Messianic movement after their own conception of the 
Messiah. Apparently they identified the prophet of Deut. 18:15 with 
the Messiah, though the Pharisees seem to have distinguished them 
(John 1:20, 21). ‘“ Withdrew again into the mountain”: Mark and 
Matthew add “to pray.” This was just such a temptation on a small 
scale, but in visible, tangible form, as he had overcome in the wilder- 
ness long before (Matt. 4: 8-10). It is most instructive to observe that 
Jesus does not dally with the temptation fora moment. He sends the ~ 
multitude one way, the disciples another, and betakes himself to soli- 
tude and prayer. 


4] 169. Bethsaida.— Mark, Matthew, and John all imply that the feeding 
of the five thousand took place across the Sea of Galilee from Gennesaret and 
Capernaum (Mark 6: 32, 45, 53; Matt. 14:13, 22, 34; John 6:1, 16, 21). 
But while Mark (6: 45) places it across the sea from Bethsaida, Luke (9: 10) 
places it in the territory of Bethsaida. Luke’s statement is naturally under- 
stood as referring to Bethsaida Julias, which was situated on the east bank of 
Jordan at or near its entrance into the lake, thus on the western edge of the 
plain of Butaiha. It had been enlarged and advanced to the dignity of a city 
by Philip, and by him named Julias (JosEpHuS, Antiquities, xviii, 2, 1). 
Mark’s statements taken alone might be consistently interpreted, though not 
without some difficulty, by supposing that the feeding occurred farther south 
than Butaiha, so that one might set out from the place where it occurred to 
cross to Bethsaida, and then by a departure from the intended course come 
to Gennesaret. But the several accounts can with difficulty be harmonized 
except by supposing that besides Bethsaida Julias on the northeast shore there 
was a Bethsaida on the western shore of the sea also, and even Mark 
alone is most naturally so understood. This view of two Bethsaidas is also 
confirmed by the fact that John 12:21 speaks distinctly of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, while Bethsaida Julias is shown to have been outside of Galilee, not 
only by its lying east of the Jordan, but more decisively by Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of it as in Philip’s territory. Precisely where this western Bethsaida 
was cannot be determined more definitely than that it was probably near 
Capernaum and in or near the Gennesaret tract. 

RoBINsSON, 476. Res., Vol. II, pp. 405, 406, 413; MACGREGOR, Rod Roy on the 
Jordan, chap. 21; Ewinc in HastinoGs, Dict. Bib.; HENDERSON, Palestine, pp. 156 f., 
hold to two Bethsaidas. THOMSON, Land and Book, Central Palestine, pp. 392 f., 
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422 f.; G. A. SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 458, and in Encycl. 
&ib., and others reject this theory, admitting only Bethsaida Julias. 

| 170. Notes on §67, Mark 6:47-56.—Vs. 48, “about the fourth 
watch of the night”: between 3 and 6 a. M., the night being divided 
into four watches of about three hourseach. Thisis the Roman method — 
of reckoning ; the Jews made but three watches. “And he would have 
passed by them”: literally, he wished to; he intended to do so if they 
did not call tohim. Vs. 52, “for they understood not concerning the 
loaves” : a comment of the evangelist, meaning that the evidence of 
his power which he had given in feeding the multitude should have 
prepared them not to be surprised at this power over nature. “But 
their heart was hardened”: their spiritual insight dulled. The word 
“heart” in Scripture often denotes the mind, especially as concerned 
with spiritual truth. See Mark 2:8; 3:5. 

Vs. 53, ‘‘Gennesaret”’: a tract of land on the west side of the Sea of 
Galilee, from Magdala on the south to et Tabghah on the north, and extend- 
ing backward to the irregular line of the hills that bound it on the west. It 
is clear that whether they started for the northern or the western shore they 
reached at any rate the latter. 

Matthew (14: 24-36) adds to Mark’s narrative the incident of Peter’s 
attempt to walk upon the water, and the confession of those who were 
in the boat, “Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” 

John (6: 16-21) speaks of Capernaum as their destination, mentions, 
as the distance which they had rowed when they saw Jesus, twenty-five 
or thirty stadia, a little more or less than three miles, the stadium being 
about one-ninth of a mile. Vs. 21, “they were willing therefore to 
receive him into the boat,” probably means that their previous reluc- 
tance was overcome, and is to be understood as implying that they 
did actually receive him. 


“171. Notes on § 68, John 6 : 22~71.—-Vs. 22-24, ‘‘On the morrow,” 
etc.: This somewhat complicated sentence may be paraphrased thus: 
The next day after the feeding of the multitude, the people, return- 
ing to the place where Jesus had fed them, were surprised not to 
find him there, for they had seen his disciples go away without him 
in the only boat that was then on that side of the sea. So they got 
into the boats which meantime had come across from Tiberias, and 
returned to Capernaum seeking Jesus. Vs. 25, “‘when camest thou 
hither ?”: they wish him to explain his mysterious disappearance. 
Vs. 26, “‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs”’: a most severe rebuke ; 
Jesus was never pleased to be followed merely because of his signs (cf. 
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John 2: 23-25); but he tells these people that their motive was lower 
still; they wholly failed to see the true significance of the sign, and 
followed him simply to be fed. Vs. 27, “ Work not for the meat (food) 
that perishes”: Taking as his starting-point their desire for mere 
food, Jesus tries to lead them to a higher ambition. Recall his similar 
conduct in the case of the woman of Samaria. ‘“ For him the Father, 
even God, hath sealed”: authenticated as his representative to give 
men eternal life. Vs. 30, ““What then doest thou for a sign 
_ Our fathers ate the manna”’: by these words the multitude show clearly 
what kind of a sign they want; they wish to be fed daily as Moses fed 
the people in the wilderness. Vs. 32, “It was not Moses’: the bread 
that Moses gave was not the real bread out of heaven; it was only a 
symbol and suggestion; Jesus himself is the real bread from heaven. 
Vs. 35, “I am the bread of life,” etc.: c& John 4:14; 14:6. Vss. 36, 
37, “But I said unto you,” etc.: though they reject him, others whom 
God has given him will accept him, and if they reject him it is because 
they are not really the children of God. 

Vss. 41-51. The Jews, laying hold of the expression “ came down 
out of heaven,” object to this because they know his father and mother. 
Jesus answers that the trouble with them is that they are not of those 
who are taught of God, and reiterates his statement that he, and not 
the manna that Moses gave, is the bread of life that gives eternal life 
to those that eat it. He puts this thought very forcibly and, to his 
hearers, even offensively: ‘“‘The bread which I will give is my flesh, 
for the life of the world.” 

Vss. 52-59. The Jews now lay hold of this expression, “eat of 
this bread; .. . . the bread . . . . is my flesh,” and ask: ‘ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?” Jesus answers by insisting in 
repeated phrase that just this they must do if they would have eternal 
life: they must eat his flesh and drink his blood. No food such as 
the fathers ate in the wilderness can give eternal life. 

Vs. 60, “many therefore of his disciples”: not the Twelve, who are 
distinguished from the disciples in vs. 66, but the larger circle of his 
followers and adherents. ‘When they heard this”: the reference is 
probably not to this occasion (the evangelist seems to end the dis- 
course in the synagogue vith vs. 58), but as the report of these words 
went abroad. Vs. 62, ‘What then,” etc.: Suppose I disappear from 
sight altogether, will it not then be evident that I am not speaking of 
a literal eating of flesh? Vs. 63, “it is the Spirit that quickeneth”: 
this is Jesus’ own interpretation of his language concerning eating his 
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flesh and drinking his blood ; he has been speaking, not of any physi- 
cal process, but of a spiritual appropriation of himself which takes place 
through following the teaching which he utters. He who studies his 
words earnestly and faithfully, so that they become the ruling force of 
his life, eats the flesh and drinks the blood of Jesus; for the teaching 
of Jesus is the expression of the character of Jesus. To conform to it 
is, therefore, to make one’s own character like that of Jesus. So he 
explains also the figure of the vine and the branches (John 15: 7 ff.). 

Vs. 66, “many of his disciples”: see vs. 60. Vs. 68, “Simon Peter 
answered him, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life’”’: a question and an assertion of which the centuries have 
only served to show the truth. Never was it more clear than it is 
today that the words of Jesus are the words of eternal life, and that 
there is no one to whom, turning from him, we can go for guidance 
and salvation. Vs. 69, “and we have believed and know that thou art 
the Holy One of God”: a confession of the Messiahship of Jesus 
which must be the same as that recorded in Mark 8:29; Matt. 16:16; 
Luke 9:20. The time isin general the same, following the feeding of 
the five thousand, none of the events which the synoptists record 
between this latter event and the confession of Peter being found in 
John. John himself intimates by vs. 59 that they belong at a later time 
than the discourse in the synagogue. And the importance which the 
synoptists attach to the confession at Czsarea Philippi makes it diffi- 
cult to suppose that it had been shortly preceded by this confession of 
‘so nearly the same import. 

4[172. Notes on § 69, Mark 7 : 1-23. Vs. 1, “the Pharisees and cer- 
tain of the scribes which had come down from Jerusalem ”’: either Gali- 
lean scribes and Pharisees who had recently been to Jerusalem, or a 
delegation from Jerusalem ; probably the latter. Cf. 3:22. The lead- 
ers at the capital follow him up even into Galilee. Vs. 3, “holding 
the tradition of the elders”: a phrase which shows that all these regu- 
lations were religious, not sanitary or matters of social propriety. The 
tradition of the elders is that body of teachings and usages which had 


gradually grown up among the Pharisees. Cf Gal. 1:14. The elders 


are the teachers of preceding generations. Vs. 4, “except they wash 
themselves’: bathe themselves ; the law required this for many kinds 


of defilement (see Lev., chaps. 14, 15, 16), and the Pharisees had appar- 


ently extended it to include the case of such defilement as one would 
probably, even without knowing it, contract in the marketplace. Vs. 
5, “Why walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
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elders ?”: it must be remembered that these traditions had for the 
Pharisees all the force and sacredness of law; even as in modern times 
many Christians are apt to be more tenacious of the usages and tradi- 
tions of their sect than studious of the Scriptures or eager to find out 
the real truth. Vs. 6, “Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites ’’: 
appropriately did he describe a national characteristic, common to your 
ancestors and to you. The quotation is from Isa. 29 : 13, though not 
literally exact. Vs. 10, “for Moses said,” etc.: an illustration of the 
statement of vss. 8,9. The commandment to honor one’s parents is a 
command of God. Cf. Matt.15:4. Vs. 11, “but ye say,” etc.: this 
extraordinary practice defended by the Pharisees, by which a man 
might, by applying to his property the term “Corban,” properly signi- 
fying that it was devoted to God, in reality simply exclude it from the 
use of a particular person, is well authenticated in Jewish writings (see 
EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus, I, 19 ff.). Vs. 12, “ye no longer 
suffer him to do aught”: not only did not require him, but forbade 
him to do anything for his parents (see EDERSHEIM, p. 21, footnote). 
Vs. 13, “the word of God”, viz.: the command to honor one’s parents. 

Vs. 14, “hear me, all of you”: the question of defilement had 
given rise to the broader one of human tradition and divine authority. 
Jesus calls them back now to the particular question of defilement. 
Vs. 15, “there is nothing from without the man,” etc.: This is one 
of the most notable of those brief, profound sayings of Jesus in which 
he sets forth fundamental moral principles. The contrast, of course, 
as the context shows, is between physical food that goes into the man, 
and moral action which proceeds from him. 

Vs. 18, ‘perceive ye not”: Jesus appeals to the moral percep- 
tions, the common-sense, of his disciples, and that as against, not only 
the traditions of the elders, but the statutes of the Old Testament law. 
(See below, on vs. 19.) The fact is one of the greatest significance. 
It shows, not only that Jesus had within himself a standard of authority 
in morals higher than that of the Old Testament, and by which this 
latter was to be tested, but that this standard was shared, though with 
far less clearness of perception, by other men. He finds fault with 
them for not perceiving this great principle which he announces. It 
shows, too, that when he calls the fifth commandment the word of God 
(vs. 13) he does so, not solely because it is in the Old Testament, but 
because he perceives in it a revelation of the will of God. Compare 
with this his teaching concerning fasting. and divorce. Vs. 19, 
“making all meats clean”: a comment of the evangelist (or of Peter), 
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who perceived that the principle which Jesus laid down, self-evident 
when once stated, swept away the whole system of clean and unclean 
foods. (Cf. Acts 10:9-16; 1 Tim. 4:3.) Vs. 23, “all these evil 
things proceed from within, and defile the man”: notice the last 
clause: the evil that men do, their evil thoughts and deeds, do not 
simply show their wickedness, but defile them, make them wicked. 
We are the creators of our own evil character. 

“| 173. The Characteristics and Results of the Second Period of the Galilean 
Ministry.—With the sections included in chap. xvi we reach the close of 
the second period of the Galilean ministry, a period central chronologically 
and of exceptional importance from the point of view of aggressive evangel- 
istic work. The period opens with the selection of the twelve apostles and 
the organization of them into a fraternity of pupils of Jesus and fellow- 
workers with him. The instruction and training of these disciples occupies a 
large place throughout the period. Definite instruction is given in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in the parables by the sea, and in the injunctions 
given on sending them out two by two. They receive practical training, 
first by accompanying Jesus in his work, and then by going out two by two to 
do such work themselves. Active evangelization, accompanied by the heal- 
ing of the sick and the demoniacs, is continued as in the previous period, and 
even more extensively, since the disciples are now also employed in the 
work. 

The attitude of the people was in the beginning favorable—this has 
sometimes been called, though not quite accurately, the year of popular 
favor. Even the opposition of the Pharisees is apparently dormant for a 
time. But toward the end of the period a marked change takes place in the 
attitude of the people. Just when the popular favor is brought to its height 
by Jesus’ feeding of the multitude on the east side of the Sea of Galilee, he 
himself pricks the bubble by resolutely refusing to be such a prophet and 
Messiah as they desire, and presenting in its barest and to the people most 
unattractive form the exclusively spiritual character of his mission. Not bread 
such as Moses gave, but his own spirit and teaching —this is what he has to 
give to those who will follow him. Many of his disciples go back, and walk 
no more with him, but the Twelve remain true. At about this same time 
Jesus has a controversy with Pharisees and scribes who had come from 
Jerusalem, and with unsparing plainness denounces them as hypocrites who 
were making void the word of God by the traditions of men. Thus the 
period which opened with multitudes following him in all parts of Syria 
(§ 47) ends with disappointment on the part of the multitude, abandonment of 
him by many of his followers, and intensified opposition on the part of the 
Pharisees. It need not surprise us to find the next period opening with the 
withdrawal of Jesus into temporary retirement. The conditions in Galilee 
were no longer favorable for further evangelistic work. 
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The salient features of the period are, therefore, organization, instruction 
of the Twelve, evangelization; popularity at the beginning but waning at 
the end, opposition increasing. Despite the reception of Jesus with which 
his work in Galilee opened, it is now certain that not even here can he 
peaceably develop his kingdom, and that the path to ultimate success is by 
the way of rejection and death. The most definite positive result of these 
months of work is the little band of Twelve who, however imperfect their ideas 
of Jesus’ kingdom and person, are yet living with him, faithful to him, and 
willing to be led and taught by him. 


{| 174. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) What sug- 
gestion did Jesus make to the apostles on their return from their 
preaching tour? (2)* How was Jesus’ plan for a period of rest 
broken into? (3)* What two principles respecting a vacation 
for rest does Jesus’ conduct suggest? (4) Tell the story of 
the feeding of the five thousand: (5) Is it legitimate to inter- 
pret this event as at the same time a parable of the way in which 
Jesus expects his disciples to respond to the needs of the world ? 
(6) Does it apply to both material and spiritual needs? (7) Is 
there any difference in the principles that apply to the two classes 
of needs? Is what we possess, whether of material or spiritual 
good, a trust to be used for the common good? (8)* Treated 
as a parable, what does this event teach us concerning work for 
the needy ? 

(9) On the theory that there were two Bethsaidas, describe 
the journeys to and fro described in §$66, 67, 68. On the 
theory that there was but one Bethsaida, do the same. (10) 
Tell the story of Jesus’ walking on the water, including Peter’s 
attempt to goto him. (11) What and where is Gennesaret ? 

(12) Paraphrase John 6: 22-24. (13)* With what motives 
did these people seek Jesus? (14) Do men ever profess to be 
disciples of Jesus from similar motives today? Give illustra- 
tions. (15)* What kind of a prophet did the people think they 
had found in Jesus? (16) What led them to form this notion? 
(17)* What is the one idea that Jesus is reiterating in vss. 
34-40? 

(18)* What prejudice does Jesus combat in vss. 43-51, and 
also what is the thought with which he constantly opposes it ? 
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(19)* What misunderstanding of Jesus’ thought do the Jews 
express in vs. 52, and how does Jesus answer them? (20) How 
were many of Jesus’ disciples affected by this strange teaching (vs. 
60)? (21)* What is Jesus’ own interpretation of his language 
concerning eating his flesh? (22) How were some of the dis 
ciples affected by the teaching even as thus explained (vs. 66)? 
(23) What was the effect upon the Twelve? (24)* What is 
the one great teaching that you gain from this discourse? 

(25) What custom of the Pharisees did the disciples of Jesus 
violate (Mark 7:2)? (26) What other similar customs did the 
Pharisees observe? (27) What was the general name for all 
these usages? (28) Did they regard these as social usages 
merely, or did they attach religious value to them? (29)* What 
was Jesus’ answer to the Pharisees who asked him why his disci- 
ples disregarded their traditions? Explain vss. 6-9. (30) What 
illustration did Jesus give of his general statement? (31)* What 
does ‘‘Corban”’ mean and what was the Corban usage? (32)* 
What does the phrase “the word of God” mean and refer to? 
(33)* State and explain the great principle concerning defile- 
ment which Jesus announced to the multitude. (34) What 
kind of defilement is Jesus speaking of ? Does he recognize any 
such thing as ceremonial defilement? (35)* To what does 
Jesus appeal as evidence of the truth of his statement (vss. 18, 
19)? (36)* How does his principle affect the law of clean and 
unclean meats? (37)* Upon whom does it put the responsi- 
bility for each man’s sin? (38) What solemn warning applicable 
to us does it convey? (39) What are the salient features of 
this second period of the Galilean ministry? (40) Mention 
events illustrating each of these features. 


{| 175. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xvi of your “Life of 
Christ,” following the outline indicated by the section titles. Make a 
diligent effort to realize distinctly the situation as it is shown in these 
sections, and to express it in your interpretation of them. What con- 
stitutes this a crisis in the ministry of Jesus ? 


{| 176. Supplementary Topics for Study. 
1. Bethsaida Julias and Bethsaida of Galilee. See references under 
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2. The temptations of Jesus in the course of his ministry. 

3. The nature of Christian experience as set forth in John 6: 22-71. 

4. The teaching of Jesus concerning the nature and cause of sin in 
Mark 7 : 1-23. 

{| 177. Review Questions.—(1)* Name the periods of the life 
of Christ thus far studied. (2)* Name the chapters, or the sec- 
tions, or the chapters and the sections, of Part 1; (3)* of Part 
II; (4)* of Part III; (5)* of Part IV; (6)* of Part V. (7)* 
Characterize in a general way the period of Jesus’ life covered 
by Part I. (8)* Give the substance of John the Baptist’s early 
message. (9)* What was his conception of the Messiah? (10) * 
State briefly the significance to Jesus of his baptism, and of his 
temptations in the wilderness. (11)* Who were the first disciples 
to follow Jesus? By what were they drawn to him? (12) 
Tell briefly the story of Nicodemus. Of what class was he the 
representative? (13)* Characterize the early Judean ministry. 
(14) Tell briefly the story of Jesus’ work in Samaria. (15)* 
What were the characteristics of the first period of Jesus’ minis- 
try in Galilee? (16)* What were the most notable events of the 
second period? (17)* Describe the situation at the end of the 
period. 


REMARK: These review questions should not be passed over. A lesson 
may well be given to them and to others which the teacher may dictate. 


The Council of Seventy. 


BIBLE INSTRUCTION IN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The Summer Schools of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE are this year more numerous than in any previous year. 
Including those schools which are not directly under the auspices of 
the Institute, it will be seen by the list given below that members of the 
Council will give instruction in not less than fifteen different localities. 

Bay View, Mich. (July 18 to August 15).—Professor F. K. 
Sanders, of Yale, will give two courses of daily lectures on “The 
Prophets of Israel : their Times, their Messages, their Achievements,”’ 
and on “The Records of the Life of Jesus.” Professor Sanders con- 
ducted the work at Bay View for a number of years, and returns after 
one year’s absence. Courses of instruction will also be given at this 
assembly by Rev. Clarence E. Allen, of Detroit. 

Chautauqua, VN. Y.—In connection with the School of Religious 
Pedagogy the following courses will be given: ‘The Four Gospels: 
their Origin, Authorship, Character, Literary History, etc.,” by Pro- 
fessor Gross Alexander, of Vanderbilt University (July 7-27). During 
the same period Professor George C. Workman, of Toronto, Ont., will 
give a course upon the second part of Isaiah, “ The Servant of 
Jehovah.” He will also conduct a critical study (from the Hebrew) of 
the same portion of the book. This course is designed for students 
who can read Hebrew with some degree of facility. During the latter 
half of the season (July 30 to August 17) Professor Lincoln Hulley, 
of Bucknell University, will give daily lectures upon ‘“ The Psalter,” 
discussing the historical development of psalmody, the religious con- 
tents of the Psalter, its divisions, authors, superscriptions, versions, and 
order of contents, its literary form and structure, its editorial, musical, 
liturgical, and historical elements, and its value to the church. Special 
pedagogical work in biblical study, although not under the auspices of 
the Institute, is offered by Professors J. R. Street and George W. Pease, 
of the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass., and by Dr. Jesse 
L. Hurlbut, of New York city. The primary work is under the care of 
Miss Lucy G. Stock and Professor Pease. 
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Clarinda, Ia., Chautauqua Assembly (August 7—22).—Professor 
George S. Burroughs, of Oberlin College, will conduct Bible classes 
and conferences in the morning, and will give popular lectures in the 
afternoon. The morning classes and conferences will be “ Inductive 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy and Poetry” and in the “ Gospels 
and Epistles.” The afternoon lectures will be upon “The Religion of 
the Old Testament,” treating of its progressive character, its essential 
features, its relation to the religions of surrounding peoples, its rela- 
tion to the religion of the New Testament. Also a series of lectures 
upon the “ Essential Teachings of Jesus, of Paul, andof John.” He 
will give a Sunday address on the “ Message of the Old Testament to 
our Present Civilization.” 

Beatrice, Neb., Chautauqua Assembly (June 22 to July 4).—Pro- 
fessor Lincoln Hulley will give two courses of lectures as follows : 
(1) “The Bible a Library of Classics,” “The Bible a Literature of 
Power,” “False Interpretation and Exegesis,” ‘“‘ Methods of Bible 
Study,” ‘‘A Book Study, as an Example,” “The Historiography of 
the Bible,” “‘ The Mission of Prophecy,” “The Proverbs of Israel,” 
“The Book of Psalms.” (2) “ Paul’s First Missionary Journey,” “ The 
Council at Jerusalem,” “ Paul’s Second Journey,” ‘The First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians,” ‘“ Paul’s Work at Corinth,” ‘ The Letter to the 
Galatians,” ‘The Development of the Church,” “The Third Jour- 
ney,” ‘ Paul’s Imprisonment,” ‘The Prison Epistles,” ‘“ How Acts 
was Written.” 

Danville, Iil., Assembly (August 3-16).—Professor D. A. McClena- 
han, of the Allegheny Theological Seminary, will conduct the Sunday- 
school normal work, and will lecture upon biblical topics not yet 
selected. 

Chautauqua Assembly at Framingham, Mass. (July 18-28).—Pro- 
fessor McClenahan will also have charge of the biblical work, giving 
daily lectures in topics connected with the International Sunday-school 
lessons. 

Lake Madison, South Dakota (June 27 to July 5).—The work will 
consist of (1) daily class study of the “ Life and Teachings of Christ 
in their Relation to Each Other, and in the Natural Periods ;” (2) 
special lectures on “ The Bible the World’s Greatest Educational 
Agency” (the importance of Bible study); “Systematic Bible Study 
and its Results” (methods of Bible study); (3) conferences on Bible 
study and teaching. Professor E. L. Parks, D.D., of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., will have charge of this school. 
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Mt. Vernon, O. (July 18—-27).—Professor Hulley will give eight lectures 
on “The Divine Library,” “The Bible a Literature of Power,” “ False 
Interpretation and Exegesis,” ‘“‘ Method of Bible Study,” “A Book Study 
as an Illustration,” ‘‘ The Proverbs of Israel,” ‘‘ The Psalms of Israel.” 

Northfield, Mass.—At the Y. M.C. A. encampment (not in connec- 
tion with the Institute of Sacred Literature) Professor E. I. Bosworth, 
of Oberlin College, will give instruction. 

Perth Springs, Ill. (Aug 13-23).—Professor Sylvester Burnham, of 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, will give daily lectures upon ‘“ The 
Times, the Origin, and the Contents of the Old Testament Apocry- 
pha.” He will also conduct special conferences with the ministers in 
attendance. 

Winfield, Kan., Chautauqua Assembly.—Professor H. L. Willett, 
of the University of Chicago, will give eight lectures : ‘“‘ The Charac- 
teristics of Prophetic Activity and Literature,” ‘“‘The Earlier Periods 
of Prophecy,” “The Preparation of the World for Christianity,” 
“Judaism and Christianity,” ‘Peter and Jewish Christianity,” “ Paul 
and Gentile Christianity,” “John and Universal Christianity,” “The 
First Century of Christian History.” 

Winona, Ind. (in July).—Professor George S. Burroughs will conduct 
the work of the Bible school. Subjects will be announced later. 

Midland Chautauqua Assembly, Des Moines, Ja.—Work is con- 
templated, but not yet definitely arranged. 

Maine Ministers’ Meeting (in September).—Courses will be offered 
under the direction of the Institute, but the speakers and topics for 
these are not yet selected. 

Harvard Summer School, Cambridge, Mass. (July 5—21).—Professor 
Ernest D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, will give four lectures 
upon “The Theology of Paul”: “Literary Sources for the Life of 
Paul; the Antecedents of His Theology,” ‘“ Righteousness, Law, and 
the Death of Christ,” “ Faith and the New Life in Christ,” ‘ Love and 
the New Ethics.” Professor J. H. Ropes, of Harvard University, will 
give three lectures on “Ancient and Modern Presentations of the 
Apostolic Age”: ‘‘The Early Tradition: Luke and Eusebius,” ‘The 
Reconstruction by Baur and the Tiibingen School,” “Ritschl and 
Later Historians.’’ Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale University, will 
give four lectures upon “Jewish Religious Thought in the Time of 
Christ”: ‘Tendencies and Problems in Life and Thought,” ‘“Specu- 
lations about the World and the Future,” “ Religion—Ideals of God 
and Man’s Relation to Him,” “‘ Ethics—TIdeals of Life and the Rela- 
tion of Man to Man.” 
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ork and GHorkers. 


THE MAcMILLAN Co. announces that the second volume of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, containing the material under the letters E to K, 
will soon be published. 

MEssRS. SILVER, BuRDETT & Co. will soon publish an Outline 
of New Testament Theology, by David F. Estes, professor of New 
Testament interpretation in Colgate University. 

THE SECOND course of Jowett Lectures will shortly be delivered in 
London by Professor George Adam Smith, of Glasgow. The subject 
will be “The Religion of Israel in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries 
C.” 

PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, of the chair of church history in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, has been appointed to the 
chair left vacant by Professor A. B. Bruce in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

PLANS are nearing completion for the creation of a Jewish theologi- 
cal seminary in New York city. The president of the faculty will be 
Professor S. Schechter, who has been for some time connected with 
Cambridge University, England. 

PROFESSOR EDUARD KOniIG, of the University of Breslau, has been 
appointed to succeed Professor Kamphausen in the Old Testament 
chair at the University of Bonn. The faculty at Bonn unanimously 
recommended the appointment of their Professor Meinhold for this 
position, but the government at Berlin gave it to Professor Kénig, 
because — it is reported — of his conservatism. 

THE statement is made by the New York Evangelist that Professor 
R. D. Wilson, who occupies the chair of Hebrew in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. of the Presbyterian Church, has been offered the 
chair of Hebrew and Old Testament literature at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is understood that he will accept the position 
and begin his work at Princeton in the coming autumn. 

WE NOTE with interest the appointment of Professor Charles C. 
Torrey, of Andover Theological Seminary, to the chair of Semitic 
languages at Yale University. Professor Torrey received his academic 
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training at Bowdoin, took his theological degree from Andover in 
1889, and his doctor’s degree from Strassburg in 1892. He has 
already distinguished himself by much valuable work in the Old Testa- 
ment field, and his addition to the Yale faculty strengthens the biblical 
instruction in that institution. 


THE DEATH of Principal ‘T. C. Edwards took place upon March 
22 at Bala, Wales. Dr. Edwards is well known among all English- 
speaking peoples by his valuable work upon the New Testament. His 
contributions to the Expositor’s Bible series and his Commentary upon 
First Corinthians are the best-known of his books. For nineteen years 
he was principal of Aberystwyth College, and with this institution the 
best part of his life was spent. In 1891 he resigned this office in 
order to accept the principalship of the Calvinistic Methodist College 
at Bala, which had been founded by his father. He hoped to make 
the institution an undenominational theological college, a hope which 
has not yet been fulfilled. The earnest work of a long and useful life 
has left its deep impress upon all with whom Dr. Edwards became 
connected, and his loss to Welsh Methodism is one which will be felt 
for many years. 


THe Macmi_ian Co. will soon publish a work by Rev. Henry 
Hayman, D.D., of Aldingham, England, entitled Zhe LZpistles of 
the New Testament in Current and Popular English. The author- 
ized English version will be printed upon the left-hand page at each 
opening, and the modern English version upon the right. The many 
efforts being made in the direction of a colloquial, present-day transla- 
tion of the New Testament, while a little confusing to the ordinary 
person, yet have much promise and value in them. There can be no 
question that the demand is large and growing for a Bible in the 
language with which the people are today familiar. The Bible was 
originally in the language of the common people of its own time, and 
it ought certainly to be restored to the same condition and standing 
for each successive period. Only so can it exercise the full influence 
to which it is entitled. 


WE NOTE with interest the organization of a society in England 
for instruction by correspondence in biblical and ecclesiastical subjects. 
It is named “The Central Society of Sacred Study for Clergy of the 
Church of England,” and the warden of the society is Dr. H. B. Swete, 
professor of divinity at Cambridge University. Representatives of the 
society have been appointed in the various dioceses, and the assistance 
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of a number of distinguished biblical and ecclesiastical scholars has 
been obtained for the instruction. It appears that the society will 
attempt to do somewhat the same work as our AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SACRED LITERATURE, though by its title and description its work 
seems to be designed only for the clergy. It certainly ought to be 
possible for laymen in the Church of England, and outside of it, to 
avail themselves of the opportunity which this society will afford for 
scholarly study of the Bible by correspondence. 

THE SECOND session of the Summer School of Theology at Harvard 
University will be held in Cambridge, Mass., from July 5 to 21 next. 
Courses of study will be offered in three departments of theology: the 
New Testament, homiletics, and the history of religions. The 
following instructors from Harvard University will give courses in the 
subjects indicated: Professors C. C. Everett and C. R. Lanman, in the 
history of religions; Professors J. H. Thayer and J. H. Ropes, in 
the New Testament; and Professors F. G. Peabody and Edward Hale, 
in homiletics. Also the following instructors from other institutions 
will conduct courses: Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and Professor E. H. Hopkins, of Yale University, in the 
department of religions; Professor E. D. Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale University, in the New 
Testament; Professor C. H. Leonard, of Tufts College, and Professor 
George Hodges, of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School, Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, and Dr. George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
Boston, in homiletics. The attendance upon last year’s session was 
105. It is anticipated that the number will be much larger this year, 
and it ought to be. 

THERE was founded at Birmingham, England, last March, an 
institution which is to be known as the Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Residential College. The plan of this school is to fit suitable young 
people specifically for Sunday-school work, the idea underlying it 
being quite similar to that of our Bible Normal College at Springfield, 
Mass. The new college at Birmingham opens in a very modest way 
with some fifteen resident pupils, in a large house at No. 87 Hall-road, 
Handsworth. The course of study consists of (1) Scripture history 
and doctrine, (2) Christian evidences, (3) the principles and art of 
teaching, (4) church history, (5) Christian ethics, (6) English lan- 
guage, (7) English history, (8) sociology, (9) psychology. ‘lhe 
classes are to be held in the evening, and are open to all teachers and 
senior students of both sexes, at a small fee. Resident students must 
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be young men of approved Christian character who are planning to 
engage in religious work other than the regular ministry. Dr. R. F. 
Horton, of London, gave the inaugural address, and expressed the 
belief that the work which was now begun in this modest fashion would 
prove to be as important as the foundation of the first Sunday school 
in Gloucester, more than a century ago, by Robert Raikes. The best 
wishes of all Sunday-school workers on this side of the Atlantic will 
attend the Sunday-School Teachers’ Residential College in England. 


THE ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, which met in Toronto, 
Canada, a few weeks ago, was to give consideration to the question 
whether the study of the Bible can be restored to the public schools 
and colleges. Concerning this the Westminster said: ‘We shall not 
rest, even as we are urged not to do, until biblical history and litera- 
ture are given a place in the educational curriculum, or it be definitely 
and beyond controversy proved that nothing can be done. We are 
slow to believe that our universities and colleges are so hopelessly 
obscurantist as resolutely to shut out a great literature because of 
dogmatic prejudices and prepossessions. To refuse a place for the 
study of an ancient literature whose vitality and virility are felt in all 
that is best in our own intellectual and national life is surely educa- 
tional obscurantism, from which our universities should shake them- 


selves free. We quite agree with those who say that even now the way 
is open, so far as many teachers are concerned, for the study of the 
Bible in the schools. Where it can be done let it be done. But our 


contention is that it never can be done generally, satisfactorily, and 
with enthusiasm, in the lower schools, until the teachers are themselves 
taught, not only in the matter, but also in the methods, of Bible study.” 
To all of which we pronounce a hearty second, and hope that the wave 
of progress which is making itself felt in Toronto will find its way into 
this country. 


Reviews. 


Biblical Introduction. Old Testament by W. H. Bennett, New 
Testament by W. F. Apenegy, Professors of Old and New 
Testament Exegesis in New College, London. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1899. Pp. xii+487. $2. 

It is a matter of unusual interest when a volume like this is pub- 
lished, the conscientious work of well-known scholars, prepared for the 
express purpose of passing on to the nonprofessional Bible student the 
assured results of biblical investigation. The need of a book like this 
has been increasingly felt for several years, and this Bibdical Introduction 
by Professors Bennett and Adeney will, we believe, be found to pos- 
sess many of the qualities which should characterize such a work. It 
is open to some minor criticisms, as will be seen, but on the whole it 
has well realized its aim, and its great usefulness can be safely pre- 
dicted. The contents of the book may be considered more in detail. 


Old Testament.—The desirability of an introduction to the Old 
Testament books standing somewhat nearer to the world of lay stu- 
dents of the Scriptures than the otherwise excellent volume of Pro- 
fessor S. R. Driver (Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament) 
is patent to all biblical teachers. This volume goes far in the direction 
of supplying the need. It is intended for the purpose, is written by 
a competent scholar, and shows comprehension of the needs of such 
students. The biblical books are taken up in the order of the English 
version. The topics treated of are ordinarily: title, date, composi- 
tion, contents, teaching, and New Testament use. The point of view 
may be a stumbling-block to some; it is that of the critical school. 
But for the critical decisions plain reasons are stated which can be 
tested, and much material is given which is quite independent of 
critical views. This is true of the archeological and historical sections 
in which is most valuable material, as well as of the sections on Teach- 
ing which furnish a kind of epitome of biblical theology. 

In the critical portions the author shows great impartiality, present- 
ing the various views often without attempting to decide between them. 
This feature of the work is admirable as illustrating the present state 
of biblical knowledge on many points, but cannot help being confusing 
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to a learner. In this respect, and in the abundance of references 
to writers whose work is in foreign languages, the book will appeal to 
advanced students rather than to those for whom it seems to have 
been intended. It seems to us, also, that the greater convenience of 
the reader would have been consulted had the author placed at the 
beginning of the treatment of each book a list of the principal authori- 
ties. In this respect he would have been wise to follow Dr. Driver. 
Some questions naturally arise as to the choice of books referred to in 
the bibliography placed at the end of the volume. Certainly Professor 
Kent’s History of the Hebrew People ought to have been included. 

On the whole, while for the world of American lay students this 
Old Testament introduction is still somewhat too technical, it will be 
found a valuable help in making the results of critical study more 
easily comprehensible to them. 

G. S. G. 

New Testament.—The portion of this work pertaining to the New 
Testament consists of 200 pages. Since many paragraphs containing 
critical discussion are in small type, we have an introduction of some 
size, larger, for instance, than Dods’ Zutroduction to the New Testament, 
which has served a useful purpose for several years among nonprofes- 
sional Bible students. Adeney’s /utroduction, which we now have, is 
worthy to supersede the other small books on this subject; if it is not 
the ideal of what a book in this popular field should be, it goes a long 
way toward it. In the first place, the book is admirable in its arrange- 
ment of material; the chapter analyses, the section headings, the para- 
graph divisions, are well made. After eight pages on the history of the 
gospels in the second century, the synoptic gospels are taken up sepa- 
rately. Of each the authorship, date, place of composition, and destina- 
tion are considered, followed by an analysis of the contents, and a section 
on the characteristics and purpose of the writing. Matthew is assigned 
to about the year 70 A. D., Mark to about 65 A. D., Luke to about 75 
A. D. Then follows a chapter on the synoptic problem, which con- 
siders the resemblances between the three gospels, the differences, pro- 
posed explanations to account for both, and “probable conclusions” 
concerning the problem. Professor Adeney holds to the two-source 
documentary theory— Mark and Matthew’s Zogia, plus certain other 
sources unknown to us; he thinks Mark knew the Zogia, and that 
Luke and the present Matthew were independent of one another. 

The fourth gospel receives a conservative but discriminating treat- 
ment. The usual arguments, external and internal, for the Johannine 
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authorship are adduced and considered valid; the objections to John 
as the author are carefully and clearly presented, and replies are made 
to them. It is conceded that the language and the forms of thought 
in the gospel are probably those of the evangelist, and that the apostle 
may have written the gospel through one of his disciples. The date 
assigned is the closing years of the first century. The book of Acts 
has been disproportionately, shabbily treated ; eight pages is all that it 
receives, while just that many pages are given to the single question of 
the authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews. This is almost unpar- 
donable, for no New Testament book contains more problems today 
in number or in importance than the book of Acts; the historicity, 
aim, and characteristics of the writing are just touched upon, not con- 
sidered. It is assigned to about the year 80 A. D., Luke being the 
author. 

Then follow the Pauline epistles arranged in chronological order. 
Galatians is put after the two Corinthian epistles, although Professor 
Adeney adopts the south-Galatian view (p. 372), which quite surely 
draws that epistle to an earlier date. The composite character of 
2 Corinthians is considered probable, with which we agree. We gladly 
note also that he has broken away from the influence of Lightfoot and 
Hort in placing Philippians last in the imprisonment group. The 
question of the genuineness of the pastoral epistles is treated at 
length (nine pages) and judiciously ; the many difficulties are carefully 
weighed. His conclusion is that the genuineness cannot be “ positively 
asserted,” but that “it seems not unreasonable to regard them as Paul’s, 
perhaps with more scope allowed to the amanuensis” (p. 414). For the 
epistle to the Hebrews he inclines to favor Barnabas, and assigns the 
writing to about the year 68 A. D., its destination being some com- 
munity of Palestinian Jewish Christians other than that at Jerusalem. 
The well-known James of Jerusalem is regarded as the author of the 
epistle of James, which is assigned to some early date before 50 A. D. 
The second epistle of Peter is the only one of the epistles whose 
traditional authorship Professor Adeney questions; this letter, he 
thinks, may have been pseudonymous, and have arisen in the second 
century. The Revelation is excellently treated in the brief space 
allotted to it (nine pages). Its relation to other apocalyptic literature 
is noted, and the history of the criticism of the book is indicated. 
Whether the author of this composite work was the apostle John or 
the presbyter John he leaves undecided; the latest portions of the 
book he assigns to the last decade of the first century. 
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The most valuable characteristi¢s of this New Testament introduction 
by Professor Adeney are: (1) its strong conservative spirit united with 
sound scholarship, making it a safe popular guide; (2) the fairness and 
ability with which the critical problems of the New Testament literature 
are set before the reader and considered ; all previous popular works 
in this field have skimmed over the surface, carefully avoiding the real 
historical problems; (3) the concise and yet lucid style in which the 
book is written, giving just what is most important and useful; (4) the 
appendix containing a list of the early witnesses to the New Testament 
writings, and a good index to the whole volume ; (5) and finally, the 
admirable list of books (pp. 471-81) to which the student is referred 
for more thorough work. 


In this list of books we wonder why Wendt’s Afostelgeschichte (1899) was not 
included on the Acts, in addition to the text-critical commentary by B. Weiss on that 
book ; also no reference has been made to Sieffert on Galatians, or to Godet on 1 Corin- 
thians. A few errors have been noted: on p. 369, line 11 from bottom; p. 396, line 2 
from bottom; p. 479, lines 14 and 22, and lines 3 and 7 from bottom. On p. 309, 
line 7, the sentence, “Luke’s historicity is considerably vindicated,” is curiously 
worded; it reminds one of the amusing phrase, “extremely impossible,” which 
appeared in the English translation of Kittel’s History of the Hebrews. Cw.¥ 


The Messages of the Later Prophets. Arranged in order of time, 
analyzed, and freely rendered in paraphrase. By PRoFEs- 
sor F. K. SANDERS, Pu.D., Yale University, and PRoFEssoR 
C. F. Kent, Pu.D., Brown University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 382. $1.25. 

Among the barriers which have stood between the Bible and the 
ordinary reader are the archaic language in which its messages reach 
us, and the difficulty of understanding the relation of the prophets 
and other writers to the times in which they lived. Among recent 
helps which have sought to overcome these difficulties the “‘ Messages 
of the Bible,” of which this book is the second volume, are worthy of 
a conspicuous place. Like its predecessor, this volume is sure to 
render notable service to all classes of Bible students who desire to 
secure a version of the prophets which at once interprets them in the 
light of contemporary history, and gives their message in modern 
form, adapted to the thought of the present time by emancipation from 
the so-called “sacred style,” which not infrequently obscures the 
original. This book includes Obadiah, Ezekiel, the second part of 
the book of Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Joel and Jonah. 
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The several books are arranged in chronological order without reference 
to their present order in the Old Testament. The different sections 
are provided with brief introductions upon the life and times of the 
prophets considered, and their headings afford glimpses of the terri- 
tory to be explored, ¢. g., Jeremiah’s message to the Jewish fugitives 
in Egypt, songs of exultation over Babylon’s approaching fall, etc. 
The volume will be welcomed by a growing circle of biblical students, 
and the forthcoming numbers in the series will be awaited with pleasure. 
H. L. W. 


Papias and his Contemporaries: A Study of Religious Thought in 
the Second Century. By Epwarp H. Hatt. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

We have in this volume a lucid and learned account of certain 
phases of the religious thought of the second century. But we venture 
to think that, in its main contention, it is not always quite unswayed 
by dogmatic presuppositions as regards the fourth gospel and some of 
the Pauline epistles, especially those of the third group. It seems a 
trifle anachronistic to read in a book published in 1899: ‘ Gnosti- 
cism had become bone of its [Christianity’s] bone. To read the pages 
of what was soon to be known as the New Testament is to come upon 
these hated doctrines again and again.” The author himself, in a 
footnote on p. 209, somewhat modifies this extreme position by dis- 
claiming any “desire to make this [John] a Gnostic gospel in any 
other sense than as being plainly the product of a movement which 
was producing at the same time the Gnostic schools.” Why, then, 
make sweeping statements? Was the Republican party identical with 
the abolitionists? And has not the author rather too easily over- 
looked certain remarkable bits of accurate history-writing in the 
fourth gospel when he denies it historical worth? It is too late in the 
history of criticism to think over again such a question wholly without 
reference to the possibility that there may be a critical explanation 
that may explain contradictory qualities of accuracy and inaccuracy, 
and Mr. Hall here is hardly in advance of Supernatural Religion. 

But the real purpose of his work is altogether commendable: ¢. ¢., 
by a study of Papias to arrive at a knowledge of at least one phase of 
the theological life of the second century. In few, if any, books has 
the task of gathering together the scattered references to this enig- 
matic author and his contemporaries been as well met. What student 
of the New Testament or of church history can know too much of that 
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religious and social movement that produced a Tatian and a Papias, 
the Didache and Marcion? Accordingly, although we differ emphat- 
ically from his position as regards date and structure of the fourth 
gospel, it is perfectly true that John is not like the synoptists; that it 
contains interpretative elements ; that its form and style can hardly be 
those of Jesus; and that it mirrors in some way a theological temper 
quite impossible in the middle of the first century. We can undoubt- 
edly best appreciate the fourth gospel when we approach it from the 
point of view which Mr. Hall derives from the study of Papias and his 
contemporaries, and which he so loosely and (we venture to say) mis- 
leadingly calls Gnosticism. There is great need that a student should 
gain the historical feeling if he is to interpret an ancient author, especially 
one of the New Testament group, and sometimes an overestimate 
may be necessary to conquer one’s mental inertia. In this way, to say 
the least, the over-certainty of the present volume will prove service- 
able; and, even if one refuse to be carried along by the author’s con- 
clusions quite as rapidly as by his style, one should at least testify to 
the worth of the book’s general plan and the author’s wealth of infor- 
mation ——although he does allow so much of it to become congested in 
an appendix. S. M. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation into 
Modern English, made from the original Greek (Westcott 
and Hort’s Text). In two parts. Part 1: The Five His- 
torical Books. New York: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 
vit+254. $0.50. 

The “later Greek” in which the New Testament was written was 
not the literary form of the language, used by Plutarch, Josephus, and 
Philo, but the colloquial, everyday speech of the ordinary man of the 
first century. The language of our English versions, both Authorized 
and Revised, is the language of Tyndal—the plain, simple, colloquial 
English of the sixteenth century. But we have had no version in the 
common everyday language of the nineteenth century. Some sixty 
different translations of the entire New Testament have appeared in the 
last two hundred years. Of these only a very few have attempted to 
translate into modern colloquial English, and none have been success- 
ful. Yet, unless a mistake was made in the character of the language 
to which the revelation of God was committed in the first century, the 
plain people of today surely have a right to the Word of God in their 
own tongue, rather than in the language of their forefathers. 
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It is to satisfy this need that the present attempt has been made. 
It is done reverently ; it is done with scholarship ; it has attained a fair 
measure of success. It deserves encouragement, and kindly rather 
than captious criticism. To criticise details may be easy, to improve 
upon the version as a colloquial version would be difficult. The work 
has been done by a self-constituted committee of twenty unnamed 
British scholars, who now issue the gospels and Acts, not in the final 
form which they expect the version to take, but tentatively, and with a 
request for criticisms. The form in which the book is printed is con- 
venient ; the free use of quotation marks (which one misses, not only in 
the R. V., but even, for the most part, in the work of Professor Moulton) 
is a great help to clearness. Quotations from or allusions to the Old 
Testament (including the Apocrypha and the book of Enoch) are 
marked by a different type. The book will not only present the New 
Testament in a new light to children and uneducated people, but we 
venture to say that its perusal will be found fruitful in suggestions to 


the educated reader, and even to the specialist. 


J. H. BarBour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Middletown, Conn. 


Light from the East; or, The Witness of the Monuments: An 
Introduction to the Study of Biblical Archeology. By C. 
J. Batt, M.A. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1899. 
Pp. xxxiii+ 256, large 8vo. $6. 

The author of this work is already favorably known to biblical stu- 
dents by his Hebrew Text of Genesis, with Critical Notes, his Vartorum 
Apocrypha, his studies of the Nebuchadrezzar texts, and other works 
dealing with the Old Testament and its archeology. 

“The present work is the fruit of an honest endeavor to furnish 
Bible students who are not versed in the languages of the ancient East 
with some of the chief results of recent oriental research and discovery, 
so far as these are calculated to throw light on the text and meaning of 
Scripture.” The author does not assume the position of an apologist, 
but prefers rather to present the documents of the contemporaries of 
the Old Testament, so that each student can make his own compari- 
sons and draw his own conclusions. 

The book is not divided into chapters, but into twelve themes, such 
as Mesopotamian Documents which Illustrate Genesis, Asiatics in 
Egypt, Egypt and Syria, The Pharaohs in Syria, Israel in Egypt, the 
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Exodus, and Assyrian Warfare and Military Engines. Under each one 
of these general topics we find a description, usually one or more illus- 
trations, and, where possible, a translation of such documents as appear 
in the illustrations. The whole book presents one hundred and eleven 
documents, with about two hundred and fifty illustrations. These 
documents are found in greater abundance under some themes than 
under others. The Mesopotamian Documents on Genesis number 
twenty-five, and the illustrations, descriptions, and translations cover 
seventy-two pages, while those under Egypt and Syria occupy only 
eleven pages. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is the profuseness of illustration. 
The whole book is resplendent with admirable reproductions, some of 
them in color, by the best modern processes, of the antiquities of the 
ancient East, which touch the times or personages of the Old Testa- 
ment. The translations of the inscriptions aim to give the reader the 
portions which will be of most value in the understanding of the Old 
Testament. It is too much to say that we agree with the author’s 
translations in every particular, but his work is such as to merit the 
faithful consideration of the student of the Bible. To facilitate com- 
parison we find the Old Testament reference inset in black type on the 
left side of the body of the page, opposite the significant statement of 
an inscription. Then, to substantiate some controverted position or 
more fully to elucidate some vague statement, or to adduce technical 
evidence of some kind, the author has made use of footnotes. These 
are, for the most part, designed for the use of scholars, as they quite 
overreach the ordinary reader. The work is supplied with full tables 
of contents, lists of illustrations, and subject and Scripture indexes. It 
has also a supplement containing a list of the proper names of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

After this bird’s-eye view of the book, a careful examination of its 
contents convinces us that the author’s work will find its level among 
semi-technical books on biblical archeology. It is not quite full 
enough to claim the popular reader, but will prove to be of greatest 
value to the well-advanced and up-to-date Bible student. _ Its attract- 
iveness and usefulness are very greatly enhanced by its hundreds of 
beautiful illustrations of the choicest antiquities of the lands of the 
Bible. The publishers have produced a genuine work of art. 

IRA M. PRICE. 
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The traditional site of this tower is in a fruitful plain about % hour east of 
Bethlehem. Dr. Schick produces strong arguments against that site, and proposes in 
its stead the site of the castle which stands at the head of the Pools of Solomon, 2% 
hours southwest of Bethlehem. 
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BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: An Ethical and Biblical Study, IV. Gen. 
39:1-20. Expositor, April, 1900, pp. 289-304. 

LAGRANGE, M.-J. L’itinéraire des Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords 
du Jourdain: du Sinai a Cadés. Revue bibligue, April, 1g00, pp. 
273-87. 

LAGRANGE, M.-J. Débora (Juges: récit en prose, chap. IV; cantique, 
chap. V). Revue bibligue, April, 1900, pp. 200-225. 

The present article passes in review the varying opinions of scholars on the 
literary features and interpretation of this narrative, and combats the views held by 
recent commentators. The author regards the poetic and prose narratives as reciting 
the same event, each preserving the tenor of its literary source. The latter gives a 
better account of details, the former produces the decisive phases of the event before 
the eyes, as if in a series of tableaux. The two narratives had not a common literary 
source. The poetic account was not written after and with reference to the prose 
account, but independently, from the facts; nor was the prose account written to serve 
as a preface to the other. The literary structure is somewhat difficult to discover, but 
the stanzas or strophes of the poem are perhaps these: vss. 2-5, 6-11, 12, 13-15a, 156- 
17, 18-22, 23, 24-27, 28-30, 31. 


Boyp, J. O. The Composition of the Book of Ezra. Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, April, 1900, pp. 261-97. 


BuppE, Karu. Isaiah 7:1 and 2 Kings 16:5. Expository Times, April, 
1900, pp. 327-30. 

MarRGo.LiouTH, D. S. Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation: 3. 
Unity against Plurality in Isaiah. xfositor, April, 1900, pp. 
241-62. 


GEIKIE, CUNNINGHAM. Isaiah of Jerusalem as a Preacher of Moral and 
Religious Reform. Homitletic Review, April, 1900, pp. 309-14. 

CONDAMIN, ALBERT. L’unité d’Abdias. Revue bibligue, April, 1900, pp 
261-8. 

The view of many recent scholars has been that the prophecy of Obadiah is made 
up of two pieces, vss. I-9(10) and vss. 10(11)-21, the former being a faithful repro- 
duction of an early writing which was taken up somewhat freely by Jeremiah (49 : 7- 
22), the latter being a development of the primitive theme by an author who lived 
after the exile (so Ewald, Graf, Kuenen, Reuss, Briggs, Driver, Marti, Cornill). 
Against this critical view M. Condamin attempts to prove unity of authorship for the 
book, on the ground of the character of the poem in the detail of its style and devel- 
opment, and of the integrity of the choral form which contains five strophes (vss. 
1-4, 5-7, 8-10, 11-14, 15-21). The prophecy as a whole is therefore held to be older 
than Jeremiah, since it is generally recognized that the first part is referred to in Jer. 
49 : 7-22. 

Ep. Prophecy and History. Lxfository Times, April, 1g00, pp. 
305-0. 

Four propositions are interestingly and skilfully argued in this article: (1) 

prophecy had a history; (2) prophecy developed in parallelism with history; (3) yet 
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it had not its source in the history ; (4) the authority of prophecy is not dependent on 
its outward correspondence with the history. For example, promise and actuality do 
not show a mechanical correspondence in the matter of the picture of the Messiah. 
With all the gradual opening of the eyes of the prophets to recognize the super- 
human origin and the spiritual character of the work of the Messiah, there remained 
still a gap which was filled up only by the New Testament history. This discrepancy 
between promise and realization is evidenced as a fact by the doubt of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus as to whether he was the Messiah. Prophecy is like the rosy dawn 
which ushers in the day, but it is not the blazing day-star itself. 


SCHULTZ, HERMANN. The Significance of Sacrifice in the Old Testament. 
American Journal of Theology, April, 1900, pp. 257-313. 

This article is one of unusual importance, surveying as it does the whole problem 
of sacrifice in the Old Testament and determining as well as may be the relation 
of sacrificial cult to inner religion. Only a few of the chief ideas of the article can 
here be indicated. Sacrifice did not originate in Israel; it is as old as religious life 
in man, as the history of man; its origin lies beyond the period in which the religions 
of primitive peoples developed into distinct types. At the very outset we must reject 
the idea that revealed religion by its own genius produced the forms of sacrifice 
found in the Old Testament. Israel simply took the sacrificial usages from more 
ancient culture and more childlike forms of religious life. The religion of ancient 
Israel, like all religions before the awakening of a specific theological interest, does 
not deal with theories or dogmas, but with facts and actions. It does not require a 
specific meaning to be connected with the act; it enjoins only the act. Thus with the 
same people the same religious acts may frequently have received different explana- 
tions, and the conceptions connected therewith may have changed with altered reli- 
gious conditions, and without any clear perception of such changes or transposition 
into a specifically new doctrine. Like acts do not prove like conceptions; and com- 
monly recognized usages do not presuppose a clearly defined doctrine. Sacrifice in 
early Israel was the actual life of religion. The people candidly expected that the 
gift ascending to God in fire would be a pleasing and appropriate one, fit to insure his 
favor where they were conscious of possessing it, and to regain the same when he was 
wroth. But it was neither a matter of vicarious punishment nor of expiatory 
suffering. 

The prophets, with perfect logic, wholly and in every form rejected sacrifice (cf. 
Amos 5:21 ff.; Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6:7; Isa. 1:11 ff.; Jer.6:20; 7:21; Zech. 7:4; 
Joel 2:12 ff.). Whosoever attempts with gifts to bribe the God of the universe and 
purchase his favor is not only a fool, forgetting that the whole world belongs to this 
God, and that he neither needs nor desires aught; he offends and deforms the God of 
justice who represents the moral idea of the world as if he were a potentate greedy of 
honor and enjoyments, and devoid of moral earnestness and righteousness. There is 
but one way to God’s forgiving grace: the moral way, a sure way alone for upright and 
just hearts. To rend the hearts and not the garments, to be convinced of and con- 
fess personal guilt (Pss. 32 and 51), to seek judgment, to relieve the oppressed and 
distressed, to abolish violence and treachery from national life — thus penitentially to 
leave the wrong way and energetically search God’s way —that.is the new way which 
will bring propitiation (Isa. 1:11 ff.). Thus the antique doctrine of atonement is 
eradicated. And thus it is certain that the Christian doctrine of atonement cannot 
draw its actual content from the sacrificial theory, even though the figurative language 
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of Christian piety, since the epistle to the Hebrews, is fond of reclining on ancient 

sacrifical imagery. The prophetic view was essentially victorious, for after the exile 

sacrifice is no longer the real center of the people’s religious life. The daily com- 

munion of the individual with God is now no more connected with sacrifices. The 

synagogue is more significant for the majority of the nation than the temple; the 

scribe is more popular and active than the priest. In daily life, prayer and instruc- 

tion in Scripture were more important than sacrifice. 

BARNES, W. E. Ancient Corrections in the Text of the Old Testament 
(Tikkum Sopherim). Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1900, 
pp. 387-414. 

FLEMING, J. D. Israel’s Restoration in the Persian Period. Lxfository 
Times, April, 1900, pp. 296-300. 
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Camus, E. Le. Les Enfants de Nazareth. Paris: Vromant & Cie., 1899. 
Pp. 150. Fr. 10. 


HeErnricl, E. F. G. Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erklarung des Neuen 
Testaments. II. Die Bergpredigt (Matth. 5-7; Lk. 6: 20-49). Leipzig: 
Diirr, 1900. Pp. 81. M. 1.60. 


MiLEs, E. Teaching of Jesus Today. London: Richards, 1899. Pp. 
56. 3s. 6d. 


HILGENFELD, A. Acta Apostolorum, Graece et Latine, secundum antiquissi- 
mos testes edidit, Actus Apostolorum extra canonem receptum et 
adnotationes ad textum et argumentum Actuum Apostolorum addidit. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1899. Pp. 324. M.9. 

This is a most valuable work for thorough students of the book of Acts, present- 

ing as it does a critical Western or Syro-Latin text of Acts, accompanied by a 

full critical apparatus for that family of witnesses. The text is given in both Greek 

and Latin, according to those two divisions of the family. To this is added a highly 
useful collection of passages which relate to the book of Acts taken from the post- 

New Testament Christian literature of the first three centuries A. D., with discussion 

of the same. And the third part of the book contains a valuable text-critical com- 

mentary on the many difficult and disputed readings in Acts. Professor Hilgenfeld’s 
work is an important contribution to the study of that portion of the New Testament 
text which is now receiving the most attention, and whose conclusions may radically 
change some of the results reached in the present standard texts of Tischendorf and 
Westcott-Hort. Many first-class scholars are now engaged in this investigation. 


CreMER, H. Die paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre im Zusammenhange 
ihrer geschichtlicher Voraussetzungen. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1899. 
Pp. 448. M. 6.75. 

*MILLER, H.G. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Lon- 
don: Skeffington, 1899. Pp. 382. 12s. 
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MULLER, K. J. Des Apostels Paulus Brief an die Philipper iibersetzt und 
erklart. Freiburg: Herder, 1899. Pp. 348. M. 7. 


Hutun, EvGen. Die alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen 
Testamente. Freiburg: Mohr, tg00. Pp. 300. M. 6. 

This is the second part of a work the first volume of which was published last 
year under the title Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes. 
It is a massive piece of work, containing the most extensive apparatus to be had for 
studying the Old Testament quotations and allusions in the New Testament. The 
page is in two parts, those quotations or allusions which have a Messianic import 
occupying the upper portion of the page, all other passages the lower portion. The 
summaries at the close give concisely the data gathered together in the volume, and 
present some important conclusions. The work gives promise of becoming an 
indispensable handbook to the study of the interrelation of Old and New Testa- 
ments, 


ARTICLES. 


Loisy, ALFRED. Nouveau témoignage de Jean-Baptiste, John 3 : 22-36. 
Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses, March-April, 1900, 
pp. 128-44. 

WREDE, W. Merdvou Sinnesinderung? Zettschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 66-9. 


WREDE, W. To alud pou rijs Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 69—74. . 

Loyson, H. Qui est le Christ? Revue chrétienne, April, 1900, pp. 249-55. 

ROSE, VINCENT. Fils de l’homme et fils de Dieu. Revue dibligue, April, 
1900, pp. 169-99. 

Jesus took for himself the title “ the Son of Man” because this title was reserved 
for the founder of the kingdom of God. It was not understood by those who listened 
to Jesus as a Messianic title, because he did not immediately assume the réle assigned 
by the prophet to the Son of Man, that he should be seated at the right hand of God. 
It sufficed for him to claim this glorious réle in order that his character as Messiah, 
Son of God, might be revealed to the Sanhedrists. The second portion of the article 
deals with the title “the Son of God,” and maintains that the content of this term in 
the gospels is the Christology of the Pauline and Johannine writings ; that there was 
no difference between the theological conceptions of Christ held by the primitive 
Christians and those held by Paul and John. We have, therefore, a restatement of the 
ecclesiastical Christology of the fourth century. 

STEWART, G. W. Jiilicher on the Nature and Purpose of the Parables, II, 
III. LZxfPositor, April, May, 1900, pp. 311-20. 

HILGENFELD, A. Der gnostische und der kanonische Johannes iiber das 
Leben Jesu. Zettschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 1, 1900, 
pp. I-61. 


WERNLE, Pau. Altchristliche Apologetik im Neuen Testament: Ein Bei- 


trag zur Evangelienfrage. Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 42-65. 
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HOONACKER, A. VAN. L’auteur du quatriéme évangile. Revue bibligue, 
April, 1900, pp. 226-47. 

This is a discussion of the external evidence in the second century for the Johan- 
nine authorship of the fourth gospel, suggested by a recent work, which is highly 
approved, of M. A. Camerlynck, entitled De guarti Evangelii auctore. The non- 
apostolic authorship as presented by Harnack in his Chronologie, etc., is adversely 
criticised. The conclusion is reached that there was no presbyter John in the second 
century, and that the gospel of John is, as tradition asserts, the work of the apostle 
John. 


Crum, W. E. and Kenyon, F.G. Two Chapters of St. John (3:5—4:49) in 
Greek and Middle Egyptian. Journal of Theological Studies, April, 
1900, pp. 415-33. 

This manuscript (British Museum, Or. 5707) was acquired some years ago from 
Egypt. It presents a text of the Egyptian family (which may be called Alexandrian, 
if we like), old and good, possessing neither characteristically ‘“‘ Western” nor char- 
acteristically “Syrian” features, but entering into combination with the best authorities, 
and having no vagaries of its own. In all the more important passages contained 
within the limits of the fragment, such as 3:13, 15, 31; 4:9, its evidence is clearly 
on the better side. Quite apart from its importance for the history of the Coptic ver- 
sion, this fragment, within its limits, is of real value in localizing this type of Greek 
text in Egypt, and thus bears upon one of the most important open questions in the 
textual criticism of the New Testament at the present day. 


HAVERFIELD, F. On the orparyyot of Philippi. Journal of Theological 
Studies, April, 1900, pp. 435, 436. 

WorkKMAN, W. P. A New Date-Indication in Acts. Exfository Times, 
April, 1900, pp. 316-19. 

The datum here considered is the interpretation to be put upon the second kai 
in Acts 27:9. Mr. Workman thinks it indicates that the ship which carried Paul set 
sail for Rome at a time later than that at which the sea was commonly considered 
unsafe. This period of closed sea began for the Romans at the autumnal equinox, 
for the Jews at the Feast of Tabernacles. When therefore Luke says “even the Fast 
(the Day of Atonement] had already gone by,” he probably means that in this year 
the Great Fast came after the Feast of Tabernacles, and that the ship started at a time 
not only later than the Feast, but still later,even after the Fast. But this order of the 
two events was not the common one, and the years in which it happened can be dis- 
covered with some probability. In the year 59 A. D. the Fast came on October 5. 
The indication of this datum would, therefore, be that 59 A. D. was the year of Paul’s 
removal from Czsarea, making the spring of 60 A. D. the time of his arrival in 
Rome. Mr. Workman’s hypothesis is beset with the almost impenetrable uncertainty 
which attends any theory resting upon exact calculation of the Jewish calendar; it is 
of interest, however, and deserves due consideration. 


LYMAN. Paul’s Doctrine of Election. Oxtlook, April 14, 1900, 
pp. 866-71. 


Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
XVII-XXI. L£xfositor, April, 1900, pp. 273-89. 
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Dops, Marcus. A Misused Scripture Text, 2 Cor. 3:6. Expository Times, 
April, 1900, p. 336. 

“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Few texts are more frequently — 
quoted than this, and few more grievously misapplied. By the “letter” Paul means 
the old covenant—the Law given from Sinai; by the “spirit” he means the new 
covenant of which he was a minister. The former is a “ministration of death,” the 
latter “ giveth life,” is a ministration of righteousness unto life from him who is raised 
to be a quickening spirit (1 Cor. 15: 45). 

PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Eph. 3:6. Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1g00, pp. 85, 86. 


HARNACK, ADOLF. Probabilia itiber die Adresse und den Verfasser des 
Hebriaerbriefes. Zeztschrift fiir neutestamentiiche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 
1900, pp. 16-41. 

The authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews is one of the mysteries of early 
Christian history. Origen, writing in the middle of the third century, said that God 
alone knew who wrote the letter. But the person who wrote it, judged by the ability, 
style, and authority of its contents, was certainly one of the, great and prominent 
Christian leaders in the first century. How could the name of the author have been 
lost, if it was Barnabas, Apollos, Luke, or Clement? This question, Harnack thinks, 
has not been fairly faced by those who have proposed solutions for the authorship 
problem. It is with unusual interest and expectancy that we study his treatment of 
the subject, for his unsurpassed knowledge of Christian history and literature, his 
exceptional qualities as a scholar, and his ripe experience in dealing with the problems 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, all give a special weight to his conclusions. 
These conclusions are startling enough, but that is not the point; are they a correct 
interpretation of the facts which constitute the problem of the authorship of Hebrews ? 
A preliminary question is as to the destination of the letter. Harnack agrees with 
Zahn that the letter was addressed to a small circle within the large church at Rome, 
a “church in the house,” of which three are specifically mentioned in Romans, chap. 
16; the present title of the letter, “To the Hebrews,” being a misconception. This 
position is in line with present German opinion, but against that of English scholars. 
Then what person, closely connected with this small circle in the Roman church, 
could have written this epistle ? 

It is impossible to reproduce here the argument by which Harnack develops the 
hypothesis that the epistle was written by Prisca and Aquila (Acts 18:2, 18, 26; Rom. 
16:3; 1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Tim. 4:19), the composition being mainly the work of the for- 
mer. These two were disciples and fellow-workers of Paul, were closely connected 
with the Roman church, and had a “church” in their house when in that city; they, 
because of their conspicuous leadership among the Christians, were driven from Rome 
by the edict of Claudius, but they kept in close touch with the Christians there, and 
returned after being away for a few years. The occasion of writing the letter was 
this enforced absence, and the solicitude they felt for those from whom they were 
separated. Both Paul and Luke present Prisca and Aquila as evangelistic teachers, 
working among the Gentile churches— at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome; it was they 
chiefly who brought Apollos to an acceptance of full Christianity, and to them “all 
the Gentile churches” were indebted (Rom. 16:4); and when Apollos wished to go to 
Achaia, they wrote a letter commending him to the Corinthian church. The fact that 
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Prisca is in five cases out of six named before her husband indicates that she was the 
leading spirit of the two. All the lines of evidence converge upon her as the actual 
writer of the letter to the Hebrews, and jointly with her husband the sender of it. 
This will explain how the author’s name disappeared from the tradition. Paul did 
not in general favor women as teachers (1 Cor. 14: 34 ff.), but he made an exception 
in the case of Prisca. The next generations would not have women teach, and they 
deliberately changed Acts, chap. 18, so that Prisca should be in the background. The 
prominence of Prisca was an offense, and was removed as far as possible. If then 
the epistle to the Hebrews was by her, the suppression of the author’s name is 
explained. The letter was put into circulation from Rome without the author’s name, in 
deference to the strong existing prejudice against women teachers, as a valuable writing 
from the earlier generation of Christian leaders. Whether this new hypothesis of 
Harnack’s is preferable to others remains to be seen; no one can deny that it is built 
up by a skilful combination of all the data, and with a remarkable degree of sound his- 
torical scholarship; it cannot be ignored, it must be either accepted or refuted. 
WREDE, W. Bemerkungen zu Harnack’s Hypothese iiber die Adresse des 
1. Petrusbriefs. Zeztschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 
1900, pp. 75-85. 
Bew_ER, J. A. The History of the New Testament Canon in the Syrian 
Church, II. American Journal of Theology, April, 1900, pp. 345-63. 
Hyvernat, H. Un fragment inédit de la version sahidique du Nouveau 
Testament. Eph.1:6—2:84. Revue bibligue, April, 1900, pp. 
248-53. 
BRIGHTMAN, F. E. The Marginal Notes of Lections. Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, April, 1900, pp. 446-54. 
LakE, K. On the Italian Origin of Codex Beze. Journal of Theological 
Studies, April, 1900, pp. 441-5. 

The evidence is clear that in the middle of the sixteenth century Codex Beze 
was in Italy; there is nothing to show that it came there from France; and there is 
reason to think the manuscript was at or near Amalfi as far back as the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

STAPFER, EDMOND. La traduction protestante francaise du Nouveau Testa- 
ment. Revue chrétienne, April, 1900, pp. 279-90. 
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Knorr, R. Der erste Clemensbrief, untersucht und herausgegeben. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 194. M. 6.50. 

WINDELBAND, W. A History of Ancient Philosophy. Authorized translation 
from the second German edition by H. E. Cushman, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 408. $2. 

The second German edition was published in 1893, and showed much revision, 
although no radical change was made in the book. Professur Windelband’s book 
has gained a reputation for being one of the best introductions to the study of ancient 
philosophy, and this new edition will increase and prolong its usefulness among 
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English readers. One section of the work is of special interest to theological students, 

that of “ Patristics” (pp. 349-65), in which is briefly indicated the development of 

Christian philosophy in the second to the fifth centuries A. D., showing that Christi- 

anity seized the ideas of ancient philosophy and revised them with its own religious 

principle, in an effort to justify the gospel intellectually to the Gentile world. 

MASPERO, G. The Passing of the Empires (Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, and Medea), 850-330 B.C. New York: Appleton & Co., 1900. 
Pp. 567. $7.50. 

DILL, SAMUEL. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
Second edition, revised. London: Macmillan & Co., 1899. Pp. 487. $2. 

Professor Dill’s admirable monograph has had a deserved popularity. The second 
edition does not differ widely from the first. Based on a first-hand study of the 
sources, conceived in a sympathetic and humane spirit, and written in a charming style, 

brings within the reach of the English reader a side of life in this important age 
which Gibbon does not develop. The conflicts of old and new ideas, the Christian- 
izing of paganism and the paganizing of Christianity, as seen in the social life of the 
times, afford materials for abundant reflection and make an indispensable chapter of 
church and social history.. It was in these years and through these influences that 
medizval and modern institutions in church and state had their beginnings. For the 
student of secular and religious history this discussion of Professor Dill will be found 
luminous and fascinating. 

WHEELER, B.I. Dionysos and Immortality: The Greek Faith in Immortality 
as Affected by the Rise of Individualism. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. Pp.67. $1. 

Mason, A. J. The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Cambridge Patristic Texts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Pp. 236. $1.50, met. 

*CHARLES, R. H. A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in 
Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity ; or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian Eschatology from Pre-Prophetic Times till the Close of the New 
Testament Canon. [The Jowett Lectures for 1898-99.] New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 428. $5. 


ELLINWOooD, F. F. Questions and Phases of Modern Missions. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1899. Pp. 291. $1.50. 

When one remembers that it is a professional advocate of foreign missions who is 
pleading its cause in this volume, a certain amount of distrust naturally arises. But 
it is very soon dissipated on actual acquaintance with the contents. The book is a 
broad-minded, sane advocacy, without special pleading, with acknowledgment that 
mistakes have been made, with recognition of the usefulness of methods which the 
writer does not himself favor. A series of addresses —for such are the chapters of 
this volume — bound together by the single thread of a common subject is liable to be 
repetitious and monotonous. Dr. Ellinwood has avoided both difficulties and has 
produced a fresh and stimulating discussion. The first part, which deals with “ Ques- 
tions,” is to us more interesting and valuable than the second which describes 
“Phases ;”’ but this is merely a matter of taste. The type of Protestant Christianity 
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which the author officially represents is rather narrow and dogmatic in its conceptions of 
divine revelation and of the working of God outside the sphere of revealed religion, 
but his personal attitude seems to be broader and worthier than the creed for which he 
stands. As a student of comparative religion he has evidently felt the dissolving 
influence of the facts of universal religion upon the theoretic and unreal conceptions 
of the absoluteness of revelation which are still imbedded in many so-called Christian 
theologies. The volume is to be commended without reserve to all who would make 
a candid study of missions. 
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Philosophy. Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1900, pp. 347-69. 
It would seem just now that to those who watch the movements and the develop- 
ments of thought within the realm of science itself, and try to discern the signs of the 
time, there are indications of the probable disappearance of the fundamental presup- 
positions upon which the naturalistic Weltanschauung is mainly built, and of an 
inevitable tendency toward a spiritualistic standpoint. Science has begun to take the 
necessary step of renouncing every claim to be philosophy by ejecting its metaphysi- 
cal accretions, and by professing only to describe—not to explain —the course of 
nature. Theology, too, must leave to science that field of specific matters of fact in 
which she has mistakenly assumed that she possessed knowledge. When the sole 
remaining subject for this kind of dispute, that of the fall of man, shall have been 
handed over as far as may be by theology to anthropology, as the problems of crea- 
tion, of species, and of man have been handed over to other special sciences, there will 
apparently remain no further scope for collision between science, strictly so called, 
and theology. Dogmatic materialism is being abandoned by scientific writers. Move- 
ments converging from several sides, and largely from within science itself, point to 
an inevitable tendency of natural philosophy in a spiritualistic direction. It is a step 
certainly, but still a comparatively easy step, from spiritualism to theism. There is 
in progress a reconstruction of natural philosophy on spiritualistic lines, such as 
perhaps will permanently affect its relations and attitude to natural and rational 
theology. 
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Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses, March-April, 1900, pp. 
97-127. 

Stimson, H.A. The Bible in the Conditions Created by Modern Scholar- 
ship. Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1900, pp. 366-76. 

We do not expect instruction as to the physical universe from the word of God. 
The Bible exists for another purpose. In it we hear God making an appeal to beings 
capable of moral response. In it we have God's self-revelation in Jesus of Nazareth. 
In it we have the self-witnessing revelation, of which the supreme evidence is the 
answer of the heart to the truth made manifest from God. We hear God’s voice in the 
Bible, and surrender ourselves, not to the Bible, nor to the voice, but to God himself, 
whom henceforth we know and love. An inspired Bible does not mean a book free 
from a large admixture of the human, but a book perfectly adapted to fulfil the func- 
tion it was intended to discharge: to reveal God to man, and above all to perpetuate, 
the knowledge of the glory of God as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. That in the 
face of the freest investigation and the most searching criticism it does this adequately 
who will question ? 


ForsyTu, P.T. Dr. James Martineau. London Quarterly Review, April, 1goo. 


STRONG, T. B. Dr. Hort’s Life and Works. Journal of Theological Studies, 
April, 1900, pp. 370-86. 


MACALISTER, R. A. S. The Vocal Music of the Fellahin. Pal. Expl. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 104-9. 

Their music is of a very simple sort, consisting of two kinds of airs: extempora- 

neous flourishes and traditional melodies. The latter are the more interesting, and 
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are produced in solo, in chorus, or antiphonally. Mr. Macalister has not only described 

these things, but has actually reproduced the airs in musical notation so that one can 

for himself judge their musical qualities. 

WARREN, CHARLES. Dates on which Pascal Full Moons Occur. Pad. Expl. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 157-64. 


PETRIE, W. M. F. Recent Years of Egyptian Exploration. Popular Science 
Monthly, April, 1900, pp. 625-33. 

Watson, C. M. The Coffer of the Great Pyramid. Pad. —— Fund Quar- 
terly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 151-6. 

BATIFFOL, P. Le soi-disant testament de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 
Revue bibligue, April, 1900, pp. 253-60. 

PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Idee oder Methode? Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1900, pp. I-15. 

HANAUER, J. E. Notes on the History of Modern Colonization in Palestine. 
Pal. Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 124-42. 

BALDENSPERGER, P. J. Woman in the East, II. Pal. Expl. Fund Quar- 
terly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 171-go. 

The first portion of this article appeared in the Quarterly Statement of April, 1899, 
nor is it yet complete in this number. It is one of the most informing and trustworthy 
accounts upon the subject that we have. The author will confer a benefit upon Bible 
students by publishing the entire treatise in book form. The present section describes 
the dress of the country women, the furnishings of their houses, their home duties and 
habits, their family life, the time, manner, and materials of the meals, the customs of 
celebrating birth and marriage. The last event is described in great detail. Mr. 
Baldensperger has grown up in Palestine, and writes upon the subject from an imme- 
diate knowledge. It is not necessary to explain how the study of the Bible is illu- 
mined by a familiarity on the part of the student with the oriental facts, habits, and 
customs which are here so effectively and reliably recited. 

Buiss, F. J. First Report on the Excavations at Tell ej-Judeideh. Pad, 
Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1900, pp. 87-101. 

This is the third site excavated under the direction of the English Society within 
the limits of the present firman. The top of the hill is fairly level, and Dr. Bliss has 
traced the line of the city wall clear around the summit. He began work upon Tell 
ej-Judeideh on November 27, and continued until December 16, when the rainy season 
made it necessary to stop until spring. The débris, which may contain important 
antiquities, ranges in depth from one to thirty feet, much of it being shallow and easily 
accessible. The turning over of this débris was only begun last autumn, but Jewish 
and pre-Israelitish pottery was found, some of the very earliest types. The wall itself 
was built after most of the débris had accumulated, and the pottery found in connec- 
tion with it was Roman or Byzantine. The work of excavation was resumed by Dr. 
Bliss on March 19, and is now in progress. Interesting news of it may be expected 
in the next number of the Quarterly Statement. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and its 
Outcome in the New Christology 


By Levi LEONARD PAIN, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Contents: Athanasianism, Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism, New England Trinitarianism, The 
Trinitarian Outlook, The Trinitarian Result, The New Historical Evolution, The Demand of the His- 
torical Spirit, The Demand of the Religious Spirit, The Demand of the Intellectual Spirit, The New 
Theological Method, The Materials of the New Theology, The Construction of the New Theology, and 
The Leading Features and Benefits of the New Theology. PROFESSOR PAINE has strong confidence 
in the historic method of study and criticism; and he points out what he regards as grave defects in 
the methods and dogmatic results of the ‘‘ orthodox’’ theology. He has equally strong confidence in 
the method and results of the New Theology. His book invites and will reward careful study. 


The Conception of Immortality 


Being the Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. By Jost1aH Royce, Professor in Harvard University and 
author of “ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” “ The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 
etc. I6mo, $1.00. 

This is the fourth Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality given at Harvard University. It is a strong and 
ingenious argument for man’s immortality as the permanence of the Individual Man. The lecture is 
‘*an inquiry concerning what we mean by an Individual Man,"’ and the conclusion shows that in defin- 
ing him we define Immortality. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


FIVE OF ‘EM? 
CHICAGO & ,TOO.| 


AND 
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HOT SPRINGS. Ark.,DENVER.Colo., Vest 
TEXAS, FLORIDA.UTAH. rule! 
‘CALIFORNIA 4x0 OREGON. Comfo 


Ains, 
e Coaches, 

Luxurious Sleepme Cars, 
— Fine Cafe Cars, 


ou are contemplating a trip, an rtion of 
can be made over the Ch & ton, it Roomy Parlor Cars 


ou to write to the undersigned for maps, pam 
rates, time-tables, etc. ph- 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Railroad €,  B.D.CALOWELL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN Qor'em 
| Lackawanna Hallroad. 


R. Donne 


TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE B 


TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRI 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 


WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


ley & Sons Co. 


CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
OOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 


NTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 


CHOICE OF MANY ROUTES TO 
CHARLESTON BY THE SEA 


N. E. July 7-23, 


VIA THE POPULAR 


MONON ROUTE. 


and C. H. & D. R’y 


INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND HISTORIC 


SOUTHERN ALPINE REGION - 


AND RETURNING VIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Parlor and Dining Cars on Day Trains 
Palace Sleeping Cars on Night Trains 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Igoo 


N. E. A. 
Big Four Route 


THE ONLY LINE 
FROM THE 


Northwest 


CONNECTING IN THE CENTRAL 
UNION DEPOT, CINCINNATI, WITH 
THE THROUGH CAR LINES FOR 


Charleston, S.C. 


WRITE FOR MAPS, 
RATES, Etc., TO 


J. C. TUCKER, 
G. N. A. 


H. W. SPARKS, 
T. P. A. 


234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


CHURCH ES 


uae BY THE FRINK SYSTEM OF REFLECTORS WITH 
ELECTRIC, GAS, WELSBACH, ACETYLENE, AND OIL. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric, and combina- 
tion gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions for 
estimate. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


SECRETS EXPLAINED 
Cause of Impaired Vision, 
Weak and Diseased Eyes, and 
how to cure them at home, without pain or incon- 


EYE 


venience. The most scientific and practical 
method. Failure impossible where there is reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. Everyone should 
know how to care for the eyes, and thus avoid dan- 
gers sure to follow neglect. An excellent book, 
“THE EYE, ITS CARE AND TREATMENT,”’ 
free for 2c.stamp. THE GLEN SANITARIUM 
CO., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Guaranteed Income 


_ of five per cent, payable in 
Gold, for twenty years is 
one feature of the new 


5% Gold Bond Policy — | 


issued by 


The Prudential 


Whole Life, Limited Payment Life or Endowment Plans 
Essentially a “Business Man’s Policy” 


Amounts $5,000 to $100,000 


Write for full particulars explaining 
its new and attractive features. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common 
in the spring and summer 
months. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 


it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper. 


2 5c. 


of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, 
theworld’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist ‘upon 
etting the genuine at 
the Stores. lf necessary 
roprietors, P. O. Box 
247, New York City. 


HALL & 
NEW YORK 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of 


liable to do harm. 
(Sample free.) 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


BORATED TALCUM 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 


titutes, t isa’ Sor it. 
Refuse all other powders, which are 


or mailed for 25 cents. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, J, 


Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 
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Platts 


Pour a little Platt’s Chlorides trequently into the traps of 
the water closets, wash basins, sinks, etc., and all foul gases 
will be neutralized and disease-breeding matter destroyed. 

Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant ; 
powerful, safe and economical; sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists, high-class grocers and house furnishing dealers. 
Prepared only by Henry B, Pratt, Platt Street, New York, 


THIS IS ONE OF OUR LATEST 


It is one of 60 styles illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalogue “ B,” for 1900, of 


Rolling and Carrying Chairs 
The case of invalidism doesn’t exist for 
which we cannot furnish a suitable chair. 


We also make the best types as well as the largest variety 
to be found of 


Reclining Chairs and Adjustable Couches 
for Sick Folks, Well Folks, and Lazy Folks 


all of which are illustrated and described in our catalogue 
“C,.” In writing for information, particularize. 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY 
289 N. Fourth Ave., next 23d St., New York 


WHERE TO LOCATE? 


Why, in the 2 
Territory the Louisville ano 


Nashville Railroad 
the Great Central Southern Trunkline 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
. MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, Stock 
Raisers, Manufacturers, Investors, 
Speculators and Money Lenders 
will find the greatest chances in the United States to make 
**big money”’ by reason of the abundance and cheapness of 
LAND and FARMS 
TIMBER and STONE IRON and COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from taxation, 

and and farms at $1.00 per acre and upward, and 500,000 
acres in West Florida that Ea ae. 
Homestead laws, 

gence in the Gulf Coast District will make enormous 
profits. 

Har Fare Excursions THE First AND THIRD TuEsDAYS 
or Eacu Montn. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you where and 
how to Fs it—but don’t delay, as the country is filling up rap- 
idly. Printed matter, maps and all information free. 

ADDRESS... : R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


REATHENT: 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EOUIPPED 
PRIVATE INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

For the exclusive treatment of cancer, tumors and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new growths, except cancer and tumors with- 
in the abdominal cavity. The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is conducted 
by & graduate of the regular school of medicine. Remedies are not 
withheld as secret from pte ians ofstanding. Ask your family phys- 
ician to make a personal investigation. He will be gives every oppor- 
tunity to gain a knov ledge of our method and its success. When writ. 
ing for information please describe the case as clearly as is possible 
and state its situation. Address ° 

Dra. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adama, Maas. 
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NSURE IN 


The TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Life, ... 


Oldest, 
Largest, Endowment, 


and Best : and Accident 
... Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, .... . 27,760,511.50 
Liabilities, . . 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis, 4,020,683.05 


Life Insurance in force, . . $100,334,554.00 
Returned to Policy holders, 39,734,920.89 
J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


Ss. C, DUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. § 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as it Tully 
meets requirements af every point. 
TART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. § 
SYRACUSE. NY. U.S.A. 


like Jones get down to business 


Dees he thank 


running a Puzzle Department? 

THE AMERICAN TEN-DOLLAR TYPE- 
WRITER is as well made as the highest-priced 
machines, but more sim It has stood the test of 
time. en years out a competitor. 33,000 
in use. Catal 
mention The University Chicago Press. 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
26904, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Because The Dammond 
Cyppewtriter 


Is easy to Operate, and Perfect 
in its Work, it is a Favorite 
in Schools and Colleges. 


Its Interchangeable Type 
Makes it the Most Useful to 
Teachers and Clergymen. 


Send for new Catal 
stamp for a correct 


nearest representative Back- 
econo added to the Hammond. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
537-551 E. 69th St., New York. 


and inclose a 5c. 
p of the World. 


FRANKLIN 
TYPEWRITER 


N TYPEWRITER Co] 
B12, Greehwich St, New York 
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Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
| 0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 
| 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points... 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tue EsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. ° 


emington 


tandard Typewriter 
defies competition 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDIGT 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


and guarantee of pencil excel- 
lence, a sure guide to pencil buyers, is the 
crucible stamp on Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. Thesmoothest writing, 
finest tempered, most accurately graded 
leads for all pencil needs are found in 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


Made in every conceivable le for eve 
use to which may 

pu 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 

l6c. for samples worth double the money. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


NOOR. Does Break or Siva 


We recommend “ KOH-I-NOOR” PENCILS 


They can be had of every High Class Stationer 
and Art Material ler in America 


FAVOR RUHL & CO,, 123 W. HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


| FOR 
| STERBROOK § Quay; 
VW | 
| RELIEF PEN Service 
| No. 314 a | 
y | | 
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When American housewives 
want reliable soap they know 
they can always depend on 


“Babbitt’s Best.” 


Made by B. T. BABBITT, New York. 


THE PULPIT. 


Ge for Handbook 
Illustrative of new 

4} treatments of the Pulpit 
and the Pulpit Platform. 


Why should not the Pulpit, 
as it is the focus of atten- 
tion, be made the most im- 
portant feature artistically ? 


Correspondence solicited 
for any work desired. 


Send for Handbook on 
The Pulpit, The Font, The 
Communion Table, and Cemetery Memorials. 


59 Carmine St. NEW YORK.|| _ SOLD AT ouR sTorES 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


| 
PURE! {ser 
| OCOK. AND 
CHOCOLATE 


4 Collars, cuffs and shirts, all of 
one brand, perfectly suited to each 
other, are an innovation in all- 
ready goods affording a stylish 
harmony and easy, comfortable fit 
never before obtainable. The 
quality, workmanship and finish 
cannot be dupligated on the made- 
to-order plan for twice the money, 
They are the highest grade. 

Two collars or two cuffs costs 25 
cents, It doesn’t pay to pay more, 
Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, 
gery J on the kind you want, 
but all the product of the same 
modern machinery and rt 
operatives. Ask your furnisher. J 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen . 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 


pee GARTER” is stamped 
WE on every loop. 


Yur 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


~_ 
Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair, Silk Cotton 
“ Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston 


, Mass., U.S.A, 
PAIR WARRANTED“@@ 


ONE OF OUR OWN 


“It is not best to wear woolen 
clothing next the body. With 
woolen underwear the moisture 
of the skin is retained, the surface 
of the skin becomes chilled, and 
the person is far more likely to 
take cold than if he wore linen, 
for linen takes up the moisture 
and transmits it to the outer air, 
drying at once. Wool is also 
irritating to the skin, while linen 


. Dr. J. H. KELLOGG, 
Surgeon in Chief, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
From ‘Good Health,’’ December, 1899. 
The above, coming from one of our fore- 
mostphysicians and sanitarians, is based 


upon more than three years of experi- 
mentation with and actual wear of 


Dr. Deimel’s _Linen- 


Underwear 


No further comment needed. All true 
Deimel Linen-Mesh garments bear the 
above Trade Mark. If you cannot obtain 
them, write to us. Booklet and samples 


We also manufacture the finest dress shelds in 
existence. Can be washed; are odorless. A 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH CO. 
492 Broadway, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
111 Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, N. W. 


London, E. C., 10-12 Bread Street. 
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WHAT IS 


EXTRAGT? 


A Family Remedy which, for over 
50 years, has stood the test of time. 


INVALUABLE FOR ALL AOHES, PAINS, INFLAMMATIONS, 
OATARRHAL TROUBLE AND PILES, 


GET THE GENUINE. AVOID IMITATIONS. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS” 


Klave you a 
Stereopticon 
in your School ? 


A Beautiful Picture 


If not, why not purchase one and 
make your teaching twice as effi- 
cient? All admit the eye is the only 
medium to reach the brain, and 
pictures impress truths in one-tenth 
the time of oral demonstration. 


Illustrated story books prove such to be the 
case. Try it. We have thousands of sub- 
jects in slides, and make anything desired 

ls Always Made With a 


for the purpose. Write for catalogue to— 
Korona Camera 


RILEY BROS., 
and 


16 Beekman St., : 
New York City a OUR FAMOUS LENSES 


Branches: 
Send for Catalogue 


Kansas City, Mo., ror7 Walnut St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 
Chtcage, Madison St. 700 Clinton Ave., South, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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“ ESPECIALLY 
THE 


ITHIA WATER 


of . Virginia.” 


Springs Nos. 1and 2. 


For Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease 


CHRONIC AND ACUTE. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco,a recognized authority 
wherever medical science is known, in his handbook of Pharmacy, Materia Medica and Therapeu- 


tics, under head of ALBUIMINURIA, page 600, 66 of Virginia 
rth edition, in the eltation of remedies, says? BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is nignty 
recommended.’’ 


Under head of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE, page 601, same edition, in the citation of reme- 
dies, he says: ** Mineral Waters, 


ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia, which have many advocates.’’ 


“A Veritable Antidote. 
For Albuminuria and Bright's Disease, Chronic and Acute.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor 0f Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop’s University, Montreal 
Comada : In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis [BRIGHT’S DISEASE), of Gouty and Rheuma. 

ic n, as well as itt graver Al- 0 act as a - 
buminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER TABLE ANTI- 
bOTE, and I know of NO OTHER NATURAL AGENT POSSESSING THIS IMPORTANT 


Dre. Physician, Hot Springs, N. C. ‘ 
‘ Bright’s ease in every n many cases @moun 
stage and form is benefited by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. of albumen, epithelium, hy- 
aline and granular casts entirely disappear from the urine under its action, while in those 
whose kidneys are too far gone to hope for permanent benefit, all those distressing symptoms 


are ameliorated in an astonishing degree. !n Albuminuria of Pregnancy I know of no remedy 
at all comparable to this water.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER * by Grocets and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all itnputation or questions sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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** A Perfect Food’” 
Preserbes Health’’ 
** Prolongs Life 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 

. Received the highest in- 

dorsements from the medical 

itioner, gene and 

the intelligent housekeeper 

and —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

on Every Package Established 1780. 
EDT HY 


EP EP 


EBER 


In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
GOLONIAI- cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architectural requirement. 


Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New-York. 


268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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